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THEATRE ARTS world calendar 


Broadway 

Disastrous as the 1959-60 season has been, accord- 
ing to most of the critics, the number of produc- 
tions from it that are still on view is about the 
same as the corresponding figure for last season 
And the list of survivors, which follows, includes a 
number of productions that deservedly rated super- 
latives from critics and audiences alike: 

The Andersonville Trial, Saul Levitt’s play about a 
fameus post-Civil War trial involving the head of 
an infamous Confederate prison camp. Its chief 
values are those of a tense courtroom duel, though 
it also deals, rather superficially, with the moral 
issues involved. George C. Scott, Albert Dekker 
and Herbert Berghof are starred (Henry Miller's 
124 W. 43 St.) 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's excellent political 
drama, which also abounds in lively comedy. Mel- 
vyn Douglas, Frank Lovejoy and Lee Tracy play 
characters strongly reminiscent of contemporary 
national figures, and the strong cast also includes 
Ruth McDevitt, Leora Dana and Kathleen Maguire 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45 St.) 

Bye Bye Birdie, an amiable and uninhibited musical 
that pokes rather broad fun at phenomena like 
rock-'n'-roll heroes and television vaudeville. Book 
by Michael Stewart, music by Charles Strouse, 
lyrics by Lee Adams. The cast, directed by Gower 
Champion, includes Chita Rivera and Dick Van 
Dyke (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.) 

Duel of Angels, an adaptation by Christopher Fry 
of Giraudoux’ ‘‘Pour Lucrece,’’ whose theme is the 
impossibility of the survival of virtue in this world 
Vivien Leigh (who was in the London production 
two years ago) and Mary Ure head the accom- 
plished cast directed by Robert Helpmann. For a 
limited engagement untfi July 2 (Helen Hayes, 210 
W. 46 St.). 

Fiorello!, a highly diverting musical about the 
early years of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by 
Jerome Weidman and George Abbott, music by 
Jerry Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, 
Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's literate dra- 
ma about a troubled English family and its rela- 
tionship with a young tutor from Germany. The 
polished production has a cast headed by Jessica 
Tandy, along with four members of the original 
London company (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.) 
Greenwillow, a rather torpid musical version of the 
novel by B. J. Chute about some inhabitants of a 
very quaint village. The music and lyrics are by 
Frank Loesser, the book by Mr. Loesser and Lesser 
Samuels. George Rey Hill directed a cast that in- 
cludes Anthony Perkins and Cecil Kellaway (Alvin 
250 W. 52 St.) 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful ac- 
count of the early education of Helen Keller, played 
by Patty Duke. Miss Keller's indomitable teacher 
Annie Sullivan, is portrayed with equal skill by 
Anne Bancroft. Torin Thatcher and Clarice Black- 
burn are other principals (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 
St.) 

Once Upon a Mattress, a buoyant musical, directed 
by George Abbott, that spoofs the fairy tale about 
the sensitive princess who couldn't sleep if so much 
as a pea was in her bed. Book by Dean Fuller, 
Marshall Barer and Jay Thompson, lyrics by Mr 
Barer, and music by Mary Rodgers (St. James, 246 
W. 44 St.) 

The Sound of Music, a musical play dealing with 
the singing Trapp family. Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II wrote the effective score, 
and Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse turned out 
the rather old-fashioned book. With Mary Martin, 
Theodore Bikel, Kurt Kasznar and Patricia Neway 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, O’ Neill’s ‘‘Ah, Wilderness!’’ set to 
music by Bob Merrill, with a libretto by Joseph 
Stein and Robert Russell. The transformation is 
highly successfyl, and s0 js the cast headed by 


Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie and 
Robert Morse (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.) 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of folk 
comedy and psychological drama, well acted by an 
accomplished cast including Donald Harron, Jacob 
Ben-Ami, Jack Gilford, Rudolph Weiss and Risa 
Schwartz (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.) 

A Thurber Carnival, a revue with sketches by 
James Thurber, including brand-new materia! and 
adaptations of his own stories, that is among the 
season's best offerings. Burgess Meredith directed 
a company including Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, John 
McGiver, Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley (ANTA 
245 W. 52 St.) 

Toys in the Attic, a powerful domestic play by 
Lillian Hellman about an ineffectual man who 
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acquires sudden wealth—and a host of problems 
Jason Robards, Jr. is excellent as the man. He has 
stout support from Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth 
and Anne Revere (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St.) 
Holdovers from last season that are still on view 
include: 

Destry Rides Again, a brassy musical adaptation 
of the western novel about a shy deputy sheriff, a 
dance-hall hostess and her villainous boss. With 
Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray and David Atkinson 
‘Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

Gypsy, a first-rate musical, based on Gypsy Rose 
Lee's autobiography, that offers a realistic picture 
of the heyday of vaudeville and burlesque. Ethel 
Merman, Sandra Church and Jack Klugman head 
the very capable cast (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 
A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard Spigelgass 
about a Jewish widow from Brooklyn (Gertrude 
Berg) who dabbles in romance and international 
relations during a visit to Japan. A bit synthetic, 
but warmhearted and winning. Cedric Hardwicke 
has the other top role (Barrymore, 243 W. 47 Bt.). 
La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French 
revue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Dhery is the ring- 
leader (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.) 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s honest 
and touching play dealing with members of a 
Negro family in Chicago and their struggle to im- 
prove their lot. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.) 

Two holdovers from previous seasons, and one that 
returned after a season on the road—all musicals- 
are 

The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire piece 
about a con man and a librarian who reforms him 
With Eddie Albert, Arlyne Frank and Mort Mar- 
shall (Majestic, 245 W. 44 8t.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on Broad- 
way—Shaw’'s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ set to music, with su- 
perb results, by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) 
and Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charles currently are the Higgins and Eliza 
(Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.) 

West Side Story, the immensely stimulating musi- 
cal about rival juvenile gangs in New York, which 
has returned to Broadway after almost a yearlong 
tour from coast to coast; book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Lau- 
rents and Stephen Sondheim, and choreography 
and direction by Jerome Robbins. With Carol 
Lawrence and Larry Kert (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 

A recent scheduled opening 

Lock Up Your Daughters, a musical, adapted by 
Bernard Miles from Henry Fielding’s comedy 
‘‘Rape Upon Rape,’’ that was the successful open- 
ing production at Mr. Miles’ new Mermaid Theatre 
in London last spring. Music by Laurie Johnson 
lyrics by Licnel Bart. The cast includes Hy Hazell 
rrederick Jaeger, Brendan Barry and Robin Went- 
worth of the London company (Ambassador, 215 
W. 49 St.) 


Off Broadway 


Off-Broadway has made a real contribution to the 
New York season, giving theatregoers the chance 
to see several highly original works and some fine 
revivals. These include the following 

The Balcony by Jean Genet, a fantasy set in a 
brothel that, by extension, becomes the author's 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by Jose Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.) 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy 
Diego Fabbri's ‘‘Processo a Gesu 
work, in the form of a discussion 


based on 
A provocative 
and concerned 
with the motivations of the principals involved in 
the trial of Jesus (York, E. 64 St. and First Ave.) 
Living Theatre. Two plays in repertory: ‘‘The Con- 
nection'’ by Jack Gelber, a work that has aroused 
violent discussions, for and against. It deals with 
beatnik drug addicts waiting for their ‘‘connec- 
tion,” the man who can supply them with the 
dope. Alternates with Pirandello's ‘‘Tonight We 
Improvise.’’ Both directed by Julian Beck (Living 
Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.) 

Henry IV, Part 1, alternating with ‘‘Henry IV 
Part 2,’' staged by Stuart Vaughn, and acted by 
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the Phoenix’ permanent company. A distinctive 
addition to the season's offerings (Phoenix, 189 
Second Ave.). 
Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed by 
Alan Schneider, and employing one actor, Hender- 
son Forsythe. About an old man’s sardonic reaction 
to a romantic episode of his earlier years, as re- 
constructed by a tape recorder. The first half of 
an engrossing double bill that includes ‘‘The Zoo 
Story’’ by Edward Albee, a two-character work 
set in Central Park (Players Theatre, 115 Mac- 
Dougal St.) 
Leave It te Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and 
W. 4 St.). 
Little Mary Sunshine, a sellout, and an engaging 
musical that pokes fun at the romantic operettas 
of the twenties. Rick Besoyan is responsible for 
book, music and lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and 
E. 8 St.). 
Machinal, an absorbing and superbly staged re- 
vival of the Sophie Treadwell play, first produced 
by Arthur Hopkins in 1928, and dealing with a 
young girl’s tragic search for happiness, as sug- 
gested by the Snyder-Gray murder case of the 
twenties (Gate, 162 Second Ave.) 
The Prodigal by Jack Richardson, which makes 
some forceful and provocative observations on 
Orestes and others of his legendary family (Actors 
Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 8.). 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein's adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, the granddaddy of them all—now in its 
fifth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 
U.S.A., a remarkable adaptation of the John Dos 
Passos trilogy, by the author and Paul Shyre (who 
directed), presented as a staged reading and 
performed in a skilled manner by six actors (Mar- 
tinique, 32 St. and Broadway). 
Other offerings scheduled to continue include: 
‘Ernest in Love,’’ a musical version of ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest’’ with book and lyrics by 
Anne Croswell, and music by Lee Pockriss; and a 
revival of ‘‘Oh, Kay!,’’ the 1927 musical by the 
Gershwins, Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse (E 
74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 
Recent scheduled openings include: ‘‘A Bride in the 
Morning,’ by the Belgian playwright Hugo Claus, 
translated by Jean Robbins (Maidman Playhouse, 
416 W. 42 St.); a revival of Tennessee Williams 
‘Camino Real,’’ with Nan Martin, directed by 
Jose Quintero; ‘‘A Country Scandal,’’ Chekhov's 
first play, adapted by Alex Szogyi, in its first 
American professional production, directed by Am- 
non Kabatchnik (Greenwich Mews, 141 W. 13 St.); 
and a revival of Schnitzler’s ‘‘La Ronde,’’ trans 
lated by Hans Weigert, with Mindy Carson. 
Scheduled to open this month: ‘‘The Theatre of 
Chance,’’ the over-all title given to a program of 
two plays: ‘‘The Marrying Maiden’’ by Jackson 
MacLow, and Ezra Pound's translation of Sopho- 
cles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis''; and ‘‘The Theatre 
of Intention,’’ the title for a bill of three short 
plays: Bertolt Brecht’s ‘‘He Who Says Yes and He 
Who Says No’’ and ‘‘Lesson in Understanding,’ 
and Harold Pinter’s ‘‘The Birthday Party.'’ These 
two ambitious undertakings are the latest additions 
to the Living Theatre repertory (Living Theatre, 
530 Sixth Ave.). 
Touring Shows 
Aurora (Ind) — Majestic Showboat. ‘'Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,"’ June 13. 
Carroliton (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,"’ June 15. 
Chicago—'‘The World of Suzie Wong,"’ through 
July 9 (Shubert). 
Cleveland—‘‘Show Business’’ with Carol Channing 
June 6-11 (Hanna). 
Detroit—'‘Fliower Drum Song’’ with Pat Suzuki 
and Juanita Hall, through June 2 (Riviera). 
Lawrenceburg (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,’’ June 12. 
Los Angeles—‘‘The Music Man"’ with Forrest 
Tucker, through July 9 (Biltmore); ‘‘Flower Drum 
Song’’ with Pat Suzuki and Juanita Hall, begin- 


ning June 6 (Philharmonic Auditorium). 
Louisville (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ June 17-25; ‘‘In Old Kentucky,’ 
June 26-July 2. 

Madison (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,”’ June 7-9. 

Portland (Ore)—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, June 17, 18. 

Rising Sun (Ind) — Majestic Showboat. ‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom,"’ June 11. 

San Francisco—'‘Mark Twain Tonight'’ with Hal 
Holbrook, through June 4 (Geary); ‘‘Redhead 
with Gwen Verdon, beginning June 6 (Curran); 
*‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam Hopkins 
June 13-July 9 (Alcazar). 

Seattle—‘‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, June 8-11. 

Spokane—*‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, June 6. 

Tacoma—'‘Look Homeward, Angel'’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, June 16. 

Vancouver (BC)—'‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ with 
Miriam Hopkins, June 13-15 

Vevay (Ind)—Majestic Showboat. ‘‘Ten Nights in 
a Barroom,’’ June 10. 

Warsaw (Ky)—Majestic Showboat. ‘Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,"’ June 14. 

Washington (DC)—'‘Show Business’’ with Caro! 
Channing, June 16-22 (Carter Barron); ‘‘My Fai: 
Lady"’ with Diane Todd and Michael Evans, be- 
ginning June 20 (National). 

Westport (Ky)—Majestic Showboat Ten Nights 
in a Barroom,’’ June 16. 

Yakima—‘Look Homeward, Ange!l'’ with Miriam 
Hopkins, June 7. 

Other U. S. Productions 

(Listings for the August calendar must be received 
by June 12.) 

Alabama 

Mobile— Mobile Theatre Guild. ‘‘Inherit the Wind,”’ 
June 15-18. 

California 

Fullerteon—The Music Playhouse. ‘‘South Pacific 
June 27-July 9 

Inglewood— Kentwood Players Detective Story 
June 3-5, 9-12, 16-18. 

Long Beach—Long Beach Community Playhouse 
“Once More, With Feeling,”’ June 2-4, 9-11 
“‘Howie,’’ Thurs., Fri. and Sat., six weeks begin 
ning June 17. 

Palo Alto—Comedia Repertory Company: *'The 
Importance of Being Earnest,’’ June 3, 5, 10, 17 
19, 24; *‘Babes in Arms,’’ June 4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


26; ‘‘The Curmudgeon,’’ June 6, 13, 20, 27. Palo 
Alto Community Theatre: ‘‘The Happiest Million- 
aire,’’ June 17, 18, 23-25, 30, July 1, 2 

Redding — Bridge Bay Summer Theatre. ‘‘The 
Pleasure of His Company,’’ June 21-26: ‘‘Our 
Town,"’ June 28-July 3. 

Sacramento—Sacramento Music Circus. ‘‘Meet Me 
in St. Louis,"’ June 13-18; ‘‘The Pajama Game.’ 
June 20-25; ‘‘Song of Norway,’’ June 27-July 2 
Tustin—The Playbox. ‘‘Auntie Mame June 21- 
July 2. 

Colorado 

Cripple Creek—Imperial Players, Imperial Hotel 
‘*The White Slave,’’ beginning June 18 
Denver—University of Denver. ‘‘The Wizard of 
Oz,"" June 2-4. 

Greeley—Little Theatre of the Rockies 
lion,’’ June 30-July 1 

Connecticut 

Farmington—The Oval. ‘‘Oklahoma',’ 
June 15 

Seuthbury—Southbury Playhouse. ‘‘Time of the 
Cuckoo,"’ June 25-July 2 

Westport — Westport Country Playhouse. ‘‘Am- 
phitryon 38" with Arlene Francis and Kent Smith 
June 16-25; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw’’ with Shelley 
Winters, June 27-July 2 

Florida 

Hollywood—Little Theatre of Hollywood. ‘The 
Waltz of the Toreadors,’’ through June 6 

Illinois 

Aurora—Boulder Hill Playhouse. ‘‘Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter,’’ June 8-12, 15-19; ‘‘Bell, Book and 
Candle,’’ June 22-26, 29, 30, July 1-3 

Chatham Pandora Players. ‘‘Once More, With 


Pygma- 


beginning 
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Feeling,’’ June 24-26, July 1-3 
Chicago—Metropolitan Players, Roosevelt Univer- 
sity: ‘‘Auntie Mame,’’ June 2-4. Theatre First, 
Athenaeum: ‘‘Lute Song,'’' June 3-5, 10-12. Com- 
pany of the Four: ‘‘The Burnt Flower Bed,’’ June 
3-5, 10-12. Melody Top: ‘‘Kismet,’’ beginning June 
13. Theatre on the Lake The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,’’ June 14-18; ‘‘Harvey June 21-25; 
Uncle Willie June 28-30, July 1, 2 
Evergreen Park— Drury Lane Theatre. ‘‘Here To- 
day’’ with Vivian Vance, through June 5 The 
Country Girl’’ with Phyllis Kirk, June 7-19 
Street’’ with Joan For 
June 21-July 10 
Hinsdale— Hinsdale 
With Feeling’’ witt 


Angel 
aine and John Newland, 


Summer Theatre Once More, 
June Havoc, through June 11 
‘‘Father of the Bride’’ with Joe E 
13-25 


Marengo—Sha 


3rown, June 


The Second 
Best Sport be 


Moline—-Tent r Auntie Mame June 
8-12 The Tunr of Love June 
dia June 
July 3 
Peoria—Corn Sto 

June 24-July 5 

Indiana 

Nashville— Brown 

the Man June 24-! 
Warsaw—Wagon Whee 
June 28-July 3 

Kansas 

Pittsburg Tent-by 


15-19 Clau- 


22-26 The R« Tattoo June 29- 


t Your Wagon 


Kansas State C 
July 2 
Kentucky 
Danville— Pioneer Pla : A ffa 
June 23-27 kecember Bride June 30-July 4 
Pineville ? 

Hills. ‘*The 
Maine 
Brunswick—_B 
met,’’ June 
Maryland 
Owings Mills—Strawhat Theat 


Fleecing 


rs of State 


Cathedral of the 


"la yhouse 


re The Golder 

through June 5 The Spider's Web 
The Ponder Heart June 14-19 The 

Late Christopher Bear June 21-2¢ Summer and 


Smoke June 28-July 


Westminster—Western Maryland College Players 


The Diary of Anne Frank June 3 
Massachusetts 
Beverly—North Shore Music 
strong, June 2: 
Marblehead—Marblehead Little 
Book and Candle June 24, 25 
Medford—Tufts University 
in June 27-July 2 
Nantucket—The 
June 27-July 2 


Theatre. Louis Arm- 
Theatre. ‘‘Bell 
Our American Cous- 


ayhouse The Little Hut 


Stockbridge—-Berkshire Playhouse Two for the 
Seesaw,’' June 27-July 2 
West Springfield—-Storrowton Music Fair. ‘‘Meet 
Me in St. Louis,’’ June 13-18 
Wong,’’ June 20-25 
Michigan 

Colon—Wingspread Summer Theatre 
They Run June 28-July 2 


The World of Suzie 


Redhead,’’ June 27-July 9 


‘See How 


Grand Haven—Lake Michigan Playhouse. ‘‘The 
Tender Trap,’’ June 28-July 2 

Grand Ledge—Ledges Playhouse. ‘‘Four for To- 
night Plus One,’’ June 6-12; ‘‘The Warm Penin- 
sula,’’ June 14-19; ‘‘Fallen Angels,’’ June 21-26; 
‘Rain,’’ June 28-July 3 


Manistee—Manistee Summer Theatre. ‘‘Oh, Men! 


Rapunzel and the 
Witch’’ (Junior Theatre), June 158 


Minnesota 


St. Paul—Theatre Saint Paul 


Oh, Women!,’’ June 29-July 3 


Simon and Laura,”’ 
June 3-5, 10-12 


Missouri 

St. Louis—Municipal Opera Meet Me in St 
Louis,’’ June 9-19 Kismet,’’ 
thing Goes,’’ June 27- July 3 
Montana 

Billings—Pioneer Playhouse. ‘‘The Fifth Season,”’ 
June 23-26, 30, July 1-3 


June 20-26; ‘‘Any- 


Helena—Brewery Theatre. ‘‘The Man in the Dog 
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Suit,’’ June 24-July 9. 

New Jersey 

Lambertviiie — Music Circus. ‘‘George Gershwin 
Festival’ with Paul Whiteman, through June 5; 
‘“‘American Jazz Festival’’ with Louis Armstrong, 
June 7-12; ‘‘The World of Suzie Wong,’’ June 14- 
26; ‘‘Redhead,’’ June 28-July 10 
Middlesex—Foothill Playhouse. ‘‘The Waltz of the 
Toreadors,’’ through June 11; ‘‘Career,’ 
25; ‘‘Third Best Sport,’’ June 29-July 9 
Millburn—-Paper Mill 
Waltz,’’ through June 26 
Princeton—University Players, Murray Theatre 
**Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy,’’ June 25-July 2 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque—The Summerhouse I 
June 22-2 


June 15- 


Playhouse “The Great 


a Ronde,’ 
‘“‘The Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll,’’ June 29-July 3 

Santa Fe—Santa Fe Opera. ‘‘The Gondoliers 
June 22, 25, July 1; La Traviata,’ 
July 2 

New York 


Batavia—Batavia Players. ‘‘The Girls in 509,”’ 


June 29 


beginning June 28 
Bayville—North Shore Playhouse An Evening 
with Hildegarde,’’ June 7-19; ‘‘Look Back 


Anger,’’ June 21-July 3 


in 
3 
Corning—Corning Summer Theatre The Merry 


Widow,’’ June 20-25; ‘‘Sunrise at Campobello,’ 


June 28-July 3 
Fishkill—Cecilwood Theatre Two for the See- 
saw,’’ June 28-July 5 

Jones Beach—Marine Theatre. ‘‘Hit the Deck’’ 
with Gene Nelson, Jane Kean, Betty Ann Grove and 
Jules Munshin, beginning June 23 

New York City—Lewisohn Stadium. José 
and his Spanish Dancers, June 28 
Night’’ with Eugene List, C 
Todd Duncan, June 30 

North Tonawanda Melody Fair. ‘‘Redhead,’ 
June 7-19; ‘‘Pal Joey,’’ June 21-July 3 
Northport—Red Barn Theatre An 


Greco 
‘*‘Gershwin 
amilla Williams and 


Evening with 
Hildegarde,’’ through June 5; ‘‘Look Back in An- 


ger June 7-19 Two for the Seesaw June 


21-July 3 

Port Washington Hunters Towndock Theatre 
‘Daddy Longlegs,’’ June 28-July 3 
Smithtown—-Marymede Playhouse Two 
Seesaw,’’ June 7-19 An 
garde,’’ June 21-July 3 
Suffern—Antrim Playhouse 
June 11-17, 18 

North Carolina 

Cherokee — Mountainside Theatre Unto These 
Hilis,’’ beginning June 23 

Flat Rock—Vagabond Players 


times Sing,’’ June 28-July 2 


for the 
Evening with Hilde- 


Sketchbook °60,"’ 


‘‘Canaries Some- 


Manteo—-Waterside Theatre. ‘‘The Lost Colony,”’ 
beginning June 27 

Ohio 

Columbus—Ohio State University, Stadium Thea- 
tre. ‘‘The Man Who Came to Dinner,’’ June 21-25; 
‘*Leave It to Jane,’’ June 29-July 9 
Warren—-Kenley Players, Packard Music Hall 
‘South Pacific,’’ June 7-12; ‘‘Silk Stockings’’ with 
Genevieve, June 14-19; ‘‘Kismet'’ with Gene Barry 
June 28-July 3 

Wilmington—W ilmington College Summer Theatre 
‘“*Mister Roberts,’’ June 23-25, 30 
Worthington—Playhouse on-the-Green. ‘‘Two for 
the Seesaw,’’ June 15-25; ‘‘Once More, With 
Feeling,’’ June 27-July 2 
Oregon 

Eugene — University of Oregon 
maker,’’ June 1, 2. 

Pennsylvania 
Allentown—Guthsville Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ June 2-11; 


The Match- 


‘“‘Goodbye Charlie,’’ June 
13-18; ‘‘Silent Night, Lonely Night,’’ June 20-25; 
‘*The Warm Peninsula,’’ June 27-July 2 

Boiling Springs—Allenberry Playhouse. ‘‘Cradle 
Snatchers,’’ through June 11; ‘‘Mister Roberts,’ 
June 13-25; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,’’ June 27- 
July 9 

Erie—Peninsula Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ 
beginning June 29 

Fayettevilie—Totem Pole Playhouse, Caledonia 
State Park. ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ June 25-July 1. 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


Jennerstown— Mountain Playhouse Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through June 4; ‘‘The Warm Peninsula,"’ 
June 6-11; ‘‘Lo and Behold!,’’ June 13-18 
Howie,’’ June 20-25; 
July 9. 
Kennett Square—-Longwood Gardens. ‘‘The Gon- 
doliers,"’ June 3, 4; ‘“‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’’ June 24, 25 


The Boy Friend,’’ June 27- 


Langhorne—Langhorne Players. ‘‘The Voice of the 
Turtile,’’ June 11-18 

New Hope—Bucks County Playhouse 
Mad Ball,’’ beginning June 6 


‘Operation 


Philadelphia—Playhouse in the Park. ‘‘Two for 
the Seesaw’’ with Dane Clark and Anne Jackson 
beginning June 13 

Skippack—The Playcrafters Bus Stop,’’ June 
4,11 

Standing Stone—Mateer Playhouse. ‘‘Visit to a 
Small Planet,’’ June 20-25; ‘Middle of the Night 
June 27-July 2 

South Carolina 

Greenville—Little Theatre of Greenville 
at Campobello,’’ through June 4 

South Dakota 

Custer—Black Hills Playhouse, Custer State Park 
‘**‘Time Out for Ginger,’’ June 22-26, 29-July 2 
‘*The Legend of Devil's Gulch,’’ beginning June 27 
Deadwood—'‘Trial of Jack McCall,’’ beginning 
June 11 
Rockerville—Gold Town 
ginning June 15 
Spearfish—Black Hills Passion Play, beginning 
June 12 

Tennessee 

Nashville—New Theatre Nashville. ‘‘The Mouse- 
trap,’’ June 9-18; ‘‘The Male Animal,’’ June 23- 
July 2 

Texas 

Dallas—-State Fair Musicals, State Fair Park 
‘‘West Side Story,’’ June 13-26 


‘Sunrise 


‘Meller Drammer,”’ be- 


“Show Business 
with Carol Channing, June 27-July 10 

Fort Worth—-Casa Mafiana Musicals. ‘‘Gentlemer 
Prefer Biondes,’’ through June 11; ‘‘Kismet,”’ June 
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3-25; ‘‘Bells Are Ringing,”’ June 27-July 9 
Houston—Point Summer Theatre. ‘‘The Gazeb 
June 15-26; ‘‘The Caine Mutiny Court Martial,’ 
June 30-July 10 
San Antonio—San Antonio Little Theatre. ‘‘Char- 
ley’s Aunt,”’ through June 4 
Utah 
Salt Lake City—University of Utah, Playbox Thea- 
tre. ‘‘The Green Pastures’’ with Marc Connelly 
June 21-25 
Vermont 
Bennington—Bennington College. ‘‘The Maids," 

La Ronde”’ and ‘‘St. Joan,’’ June 18-21 
Plainfield—Goddard College Players. ‘‘The Match- 
maker,’’ June 16, 18 
Virginia 
Williamsburg—-Lake Matoaka Amphitheatre. ‘‘The 
Common Glory,’’ beginning June 21 
Washington 
Seattle — Boards Playhouse. ‘‘The Rainmaker,"’ 
through June 4 


Foreign Productions 
Australia 
Melbourne—Princess Theatre: ‘‘The Music Man,’ 
through June. Her Majesty’s: ‘‘My Fair Lady.”’ 
through June. Tivoli: Sadler Wells Light Opera 
through June 

Sydney—Theatre Royal: ‘‘The Gazebo through 
June. Empire: ‘‘My Fair Lady,’’ through June 
Elizabethan: National Opera Company, through 
June. Phillip St. Theatre: ‘‘Mistress Money,’ 
through June. Independent: ‘‘Inherit the Wind,’ 
through June 

Bermuda 

Hamilton—City Hall Playhouse. ‘‘Anatol,’’ ‘‘Man 
and Superman’’ and ‘‘The Sea Gull’’ in repertory 
through June 18 

Mexico 

Mexico City—-La Casa de Usted, Baker '57 Work- 
shop. ‘“‘The Cocktail Party 
‘*Dirty Work at the Crossroads,’ 


19 
ic 


Union of South Africa 


Durban The Hostage,’’ June 22-30 


alternating with 


inning June 


Johannesburg—'‘The Hostage,"’ June 1-10 
Salisbury, Rhodesia—*‘‘The Ilostage,’’ June 12-20. 


Playwriting Contest 

The University of Nebraska announces the Nebras- 
ka National Playwriting Contest for 1960-61, spon- 
sored by the University Theatre. Entries must be 
original, full-length scripts, and, if they have been 
produced previously, a statement covering the time 
and place of production must be included All 
scripts must be received by July 30, 1960. The au- 
thor of the winning play will receive the Fred Bal- 
lard Memorial Prize of $200 and possible produc- 
tion of his work by the University Theatre. For 
further information, please write to Play Contest 
Committee, University Theatre, University of Ne- 
braska, 12th and R Streets, Lincoln, Net 


Ze, festivals: U.S.A. and Canada 


United States 

California 

San Diego (July 5-Sept. 4) 
Old Globe Theatre. ‘‘Jul Caesar 
July 5; ‘‘As You Like It,"’ beginning July 12 
*‘Hamiet,’’ beginning July 29; thereafter in reper- 
tory. Directors, Allen Fletcher and William Ball 


Colorado 

Aspen ‘(June 29-Sept 4 Aspen Music Festival 
Opera: ‘‘The Inquisitive Women’ by Wolf-Ferrari 
July 29-30. American premiére of Mozart's inciden- 


tal music for ‘‘Thamos, King of Egypt,’’ Aug. 7 


Shakespeare festival 


beginning 


7 
Solo, chamber and orchestral works of Beethoven 
in the first season of a two-year Beethoven cycle 
Other high points include compositions by Aaron 
Copland and Darius Milhaud, with the composers 
conducting several of their works. Izler Solomon 
festival concerts director. Conference on American 
music with Copland and Peter Me among par- 
ticipants 

Boulder (July 30-Aug. 13 


Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival, Mary Rippon Theatre (outdoor Henry 
IV, Part 1,’’ directed by Francis Hodge, beginning 
July 30; ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,’’ directed by J. H 
Crouch, beginning July 31 Twelfth Night,”’ di- 
rected by Geral Kahan, beginning Aug. 1; there- 
after in repertory 

Concerts of Elizabethan and baroque music 
Central City (June 25-July 23 Central City Festi- 
val, Opera House. ‘‘Aida,’’ with Beverly Sills, 
Rosalind Elias, William Olvis and Frank Guarrera 
beginning June 25, and ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ 
with John Alexander, Judith Raskin and William 
Wildermann, beginning July 2; thereafter in reper- 
tory. Both works staged by Nathaniel Merrill 
Emerson Buckley, musical director 


Connecticut 

Stratford (June 3-Sept. 11)—American 
peare Festival. ‘‘Twelfth Night with Katharine 
Hepburn and Donald Davis, directed by Jack Lan- 
dau, beginning June 3; ‘‘The Tempest,"’ directed 
by William Ball, beginning June 14; thereafter al- 
ternating until July 22, when ‘‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,’’ with Katharine Hepburn and Robert Ryan 


Shakes- 


[continued on page 71) 


(opposite page) One of the aspects of teen-age 
life examined in the successful new Broadway 
musical “Bye Bye Birdie” is the telephone 
habits of American youngsters. This number, 
a real bell-ringer in Act I, is called, 

quite appropriately, “The Telephone Hour.” 
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what's wrong? 


by P. G. Wodehouse 


When, in what seems like no time at all, fourteen plays 
are produced on Broadway, and eleven—or is it twelve? 
of them flop, people begin to ask what is wrong with the 
American theatre, and the first person they come to, of 
course, is me. It is amazing, the number of times I have 
been stopped on the street, while hurrying to make a train, 
and asked this question by men with furrowed foreheads 
and dark circles under their eyes. You can see that they 
have had sleepless nights, worrying about it. 

Most of them put the blame on the critics. “They have 
far too much influence,” they say. “The butchers of Broad- 
way,” they call them. “Why,”they ask, “should seven men 
have the power to make or break a play?” 

I am not sure that I agree with them. I suppose I am 
one of the few people in existence whose heart bleeds for 
dramatic critics, for whom it is rare to find anyone saying 
a good word. Have you ever considered what it must be 
like to be a dramatic critic nowadays, with all these shows 
opening every other night off Broadway? He must be a 
very hardhearted man who can conjure up without tears 
the picture of Walter Kerr, in his country home, putting 
on his slippers and preparing to curl up with a good book, 
only to be reminded by Mrs. Kerr that The Goose is 
opening tonight off Broadway and |e will have to get 
dressed and drive into New York in the rain. 

For that is the cross today’s critics have to bear, that 
their editors expect them to attend all off-Broadway open- 
ings. In the brave old days when New York had seventy- 
odd theatres. the big-shot critic of a newspaper had me- 
nials at his command—second-string and even third-string 
critics—to do the dirty jobs for him. Bless my soul, if 
Alexander Woollcott had been told to go down to Green- 
wich Village and cover a play produced by the Flaming 
Youth Experimental Group in an upper room over Mike’s 
Place in Bank Street, or wherever it might ke. he would 
have drawn himself to his full height—which wasn’t much, 
but the best he had—and refused with flashing spectacles. 
“Who. me?” ke would have said. and the third-string man 
would have been for it. But that is the sort of thing Mr. 
Kerr is-expected to do night afier weary night, and can 
one wonder that a note of acerbitv sometimes creeps into 
his notices? (He didn’t even like Leave It to Jane, which. 
I can testify. is an irresistible mélange of music and mer- 
riment. more than worth the price of admission. ) 

Another thing. When people criticize critics for their 
savagery, they overlook the fact that if seven of them deny 
merit to a play, the reason is not that their ulcers have 


Mr. Wodehouse, the veteran English humorist, has been rep- 
resented on New York stages this season by two works: “Leave 
It to Jane” (as librettist and lyricist, with Guy Bolton) and 
“Oh, Kay!” (as librettist, again with Bolton). 
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been acting up, causing them to take a jaundiced view of 
life, but that the play really has no merit. Too many 
theatrical productions suffer from the same trouble James 
Thurber has recorded, in discussing a play of his own. 
“It had only one defect,” he said. “It was lousy.” 

It is that. rather than the urge to kill. which leads to 
dramatic critics writing as they do. and I think we all 
ought to be very kind to them and make allowances. (Not, 
mind you, that I altogether approve of dramatic critics. 
They only come out at night, and we know what we think 
of people who only come out at night. “Up to no good.” 
we say to ourselves. Has anyone ever seen a dramatic 
critic in the daytime? I think not.) 

No, the fault is not so much with the critics as with the 
dramatists. I wish the boys who are writing today would 
stop being so frightfully powerful and significant and give 
us a little comedy occasionally. I am all for incest and 
wrecked lives and tortured souls in moderation, but a 
good laugh from time to time never hurt anybody. And 
except at revues like La Plume de Ma Tante and A Thur- 
ber Carnival, has anyone laughed in a Broadway theatre 
in years? All you hear nowadays is the soft, sibilant sound 
of creeping flesh, punctuated now and then by a sharp 
intake of the breath as somebody behind the footlights 
utters one of those four-letter words hitherto confined to 
the cozy surroundings of the lower type of barroom. (Did 
you know. by the way. that when the word “Damn” was 
first spoken on the New York stage—in one of Clvde Fitch’s 
plays. if I remember rightlv—there was practically a riot? 
Police raided the joint, and I am not sure the military were 
not called out.) 

Even in the musicals you never get a comedian now. 
The race seems to have died out, and I am convinced that 
the public misses them. I believe that if you put on some- 
thing today like You Can’t Take It with You or Once in a 
Lifetime, it would be sensational. I believe audiences want 
that sort of thing, but dramatists won't let them have it. 
They are like stern nurses trying to make reluctant chil- 
dren to take their spoonful of sulphur and molasses. 
“Why can’t we have ice cream?” audiences plead. but the 
dramatists are firm. “Ice cream is not powerful and sig- 
nificant,” they say. “Ice cream has no social message. 
Drink your medicine. It’s good for vou.” Silly business 
all around. it seems to me. for what the nurses forget is 
that the children are expected to pay $4.80 for each spoon- 
ful, and are at liberty to go and spend it elsewhere. which 
they do in droves. 

You may say that I am expressing these views on the 
desirability of injecting a bit of comedy into the New 
York theatre because I have five—no, six—screaminely 
funny plays of my own in the lower drawer of my desk, 
waiting to be snapped up by some farseeing manager, and 
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you would be perfectly right. I would love to see those 
little bijoux on the stage. It is not the royalties I am 
thinking of—money means nothing to me; “dross,” I often 
call it—but I do feel that the theatregoing public ought to 
have a chance to smile every now and then. 

At first a laugh in the modern theatre would have rather 
an eerie effect. People would wonder for a while where 
the noise was coming from, and speculate as to whether 
somebody was having some sort of a fit, but they would 
soon get into the way of it, and before long it would be 
quite customary to see audiences looking and behaving 
not like bereaved relatives at a wake but as if they were 
enjoying themselves. 

It may be, of course, that writers avoid comedy these 
days because of the touchiness prevailing in every section 
of the community. Wherever you look, on every shoulder 
there is a chip, in every eye a cold glitter warning the 
humorist not to start anything, if he knows what is good 
for him. It is practically impossible in these sensitive 
times to be humorous without offending some race or 
group. A few days before the heavyweight-championship 
bout between Ingemar Johansson and Floyd Patterson, an 
Australian sports writer who interviewed the former was 
greatly struck by his replies to questions. “Ingemar,” he 
wrote, “is a very intelligent young man. He has brains. 
Though it may be,” he added, “that I merely think he has 
because I have been talking so much of late to tennis play- 
ers. Tennis players are just one cut mentally above the 
wallaby.” 

I have never met a wallaby, so I cannot say from per- 
sonal knowledge how abundantly or poorly equipped such 
animals are with the little gray cells, but of one thing I 
am sure, and that is that letters poured in on the writer 
from Friends Of The Wallaby, the International League 
For Promoting Fair Play to Wallabies and so on, protest- 
ing hotly against the injustice of classing them lower in 
the intellectual scale than tennis players. No doubt the 
letters pointed out that, although the average, run-of-the- 
mill wallaby is perhaps not an Einstein, it would never 
dream of bounding about the place shouting “forty-love” 
and similar ill-balanced observations. 


They say it is possible even today to be funny about 


porcupines and remain unscathed, but I very much doubt 
it. Just try it and see how quickly your letter box be- 
comes full of communications beginning: “Sir: With ref- 
erence to your recent tasteless and uncalled-for comments 
on the porcupine .. .” And anyway, the porcupine could 
never be of use to dramatists. Nothing to get their teeth 
into. After the opening scene of*the first act, you would 
be up against the problem of what to make the creature 
do next. Where’s your second-act curtain? 

“What America needs.” said Robert Benchley in one of 
his thoughtful essays, “is fewer bridges and more fun.” 
How right he was, as always. America has the Triborough 
Bridge, the George Washington Bridge, the Queensboro 
sridge, the Golden Gate Bridge, contract bridge, Senator 
Bridges and Bridgehampton, Long Island, but where’s the 
fun? And it is particularly true of the theatre. 

So there we are, and if you ask ‘me what is to be done 
about it, I have no solution to suggest. It is what the 
French would call an impasse. In fact, it is what the 
French do call an impasse, only they say “amh-parrse.” 
Silly, of course, but you know what Frenchmen are. (And 
now to await the flood of strongly protesting letters from 
Charles de Gaulle, Maurice Chevalier, Oo-La-La and In- 
dignant Parisienne. ) 

On the other side of the Atlantic the humorous drama- 
tist seems, from what one can gather, to be given a 
squarer deal, and there is no disposition to beat him over 
the head with a baseball bat if he tries the lighthearted 
stuff. Whether that is because the public over there is 
less sensitive, or because they have no baseball bats, re- 
mains a moot point, but it is an established fact that 
farces which would barely survive a single night on 
Broadway run for years in London, and it is pretty gen- 
erally recognized that only a man of exceptional gifts and 
determination can write anything unfunny enough to fail 
in Paris. (I accomplished this feat myself last year with 
a little thing called Trésor Party, but I am rather a spe- 
cial case.) 

If you ask me, I think we ought to bring the population 
of Paris over here, teach them English, and dump them 
down within easy reach of 45th Street. Then we should 
get somewhere. end 


Eddie Phillips and girls in “Oh, Kay!” The musical by the Gershwins, Wodehouse and Guy Bolton was revived off Broadway in April. 
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The house in which | interviewed George C. Scott is a 
throwback to the pre-automobile era, when houses often 
consisted of two buildings: one, fronting toward the 
street, for the “people,” the other, in the rear, for the 
“horse-and-groom team.” Scott’s two-room apartment, on 
the west side of New York’s Greenwich Village, near the 
Hudson River, is remodeled from the rear part of one 
such old house. | rang the doorbell of the front building 
one rainy afternoon recently; after a lengthy wait, during 
which I began to speculate on the possibility that the 
actor had forgotten our appointment, the door was 
opened 

“I should have warned you of the wait,” Scott said, 


after we had introduced ourselves. 


It’s a long trip be- 
tween the front and rear buildings.” Casually, as we be- 
gan the trek, he remarked, “In a more refined age the trip 
wasn't made at all.” Then, as an afterthought, he added, 
“Protocol went kaputt in our lifetime.” 

The actor—in appearance and conversation, as well 
was as unexpected as the apartment to which he led me. 
first through the corridor of the front building and then 
through a rear yard with deep puddles. Oblivious to the 
stormy weather, he wore a red-and-black striped dressing 
gown, blood-red slippers, dark glasses and a long cigar- 
ette holder. In some men the obliviousness might have 
seemed affectation, even effeminacy. In Scott’s case it 
seemed completely natural. He is a big, slim, broad- 
shouldered, broken-nosed fellow who, as those who saw 
him on Broadway this season as the judge advocate in The 
indersonville Trial might agree, would seem merely rough 
and tough if it were not for a certain intellectual and moral 
discipline that seems to control the physical side of him. 

Inside the apartment, he asked, “Drink?” Then he 
waved me to a choice of seats: either of two armchairs 
or a sofa, none of which matched. It was a largish room 
that looked larger because it was neither perfectly square 
nor rectangular but an irregular thing of bays and 
crannies. Improbably but functionally. located, several 
inches from one of the bays, was a red-brick fireplace with 
logs, cut to the proper length, stacked alongside. Books— 
the Bible, Will Durant’s Caesar and Christ, a biography 
of Hitler—were scattered everywhere. So many of the 
books were open that I had the impression that Scott was 
in the midst of a crash program of reading. 

“Ferdinand the Bull got his kicks smelling flowers,” 
he said. “Thai’s the way I am about books. Can’t get 
enough of them. Funny, though; until about two years 
azo I did very little reading. One way of looking at it, 
I had lots of time to read. Another way, I had no time 
at all. You see, until about two years ago, I had never 
worked on the New York stage or in the big time any- 
where. While I had lots of time, it was the wrong kind 
of lots of time—full of fuming. brooding. frustration and 


George C. Scott—by Jack Balch 


unhappiness. That’s not the kind of time that’s best for 
reading.” 

“But now?” 

“Now every night and a couple of matinées a week, I 
go after poor Herbert Berghof [the defendant in The 
Andersonville Trial| and leave the stage all tuckered out 
from getting a conviction of the only Southerner ever 
tried and sentenced to death as a war criminal during the 
Civil War. And yet I feel wonderfully renewed each 
day. Saul Levitt [author of The Andersonville Trial| has 
written a wonderful play. It’s not only full of questions 
for me to seek answers to in the character I play; it 
creates enthusiasm in me for questions and answers about 
everything.” He waved his hand to indicate all the books. 
“Now, with no time at all, I’ve got time to read everything. 
I figure I’ve got about a million more books to go.” 

He saw me looking at a book about chess, which was 
opened and lying beside a half-completed chess game on 
a small table in front of the sofa. “I've got time for chess, 
too.” Scott said. “I’m replaying both the black and white 
sides of a famous game between Morphy and Anderssen, 
about the time of the Civil War.” 

From upstairs, as we talked, had come a steady noise. 
The actor explained that it was being made by a carpenter 
fixing the paneling in the room above. “Once upon a 
time,” he said with a straight face, “there was only one 
room here, with a very high ceiling. The ceiling’s lower 
now, but I have two rooms.” 

Scott’s tenancy of the apartment dates from an impor- 
tant time in his career: the period of his first role on the 
New York stage, as Richard III in a New York Shakes- 
peare Festival production in the fall of 1957. Approxi- 
mately seven years earlier he had earned his first pay in 
the theatre. As a student of journalism at the University 
of Missouri, he was also a member of the male resident 
company that appeared in plays with the students of 
Stephens Coltege, a school for girls, in the same Missouri 
town, Columbia. From that he went into stock in much 
larger communities like Toledo and Detroit, where he 
had his own company in 1954. 


Now, surveying his New York apartment, I said, “Now 
that you’re an acknowledged star in your first Broadway 
hit” — 

He anticipated the rest of the question, and broke in 
to deny that he is looking for larger quarters. “Not a 
chance. I like it here.” 

Two cats, walking in single file, had come down from 
the upstairs room, and perched on either side of him, 
just as he began to provide a résumé of his career. “I'd 
better tell you who these four-legged people are before 
I go any further,” he said. “This one is Zorro, but I call 
him George Raft, because of the white handkerchief in 
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his breast pocket.” The other cat looked up at him and 
mewed. “This one,” he said, stroking its head, “is named 
Tiger. In her case, that’s ridiculous. She’s a she. I hate to 
mix my genders, so I just call her Ladybird.” 

The résumé followed without further interruption. After 
Richard II1, he did another show for Joseph Papp, pro- 
ducer of the New York Shakespeare Festival: As You 
Like It. Still another off-Broadway assignment followed. 
For José Quintero and Circle in the Square, Scott ap- 
peared in Children of Darkness. Then came a movie, The 
Hanging Tree, which starred Gary Cooper. Scott played 
a drunken faith healer. In November, 1958, he got his 
first Broadway role, that of a frightening psychopath in 
a drama called Comes a Day, which starred Judith Ander- 
son. The play had only twenty-eight performances, but 
Scott received glowing praise, just as he had when he 
was appearing off Broadway (and winning a series of 
awards for acting). He returned to the Shakespeare 
festival as Antony in Antony and Cleopatra in January, 
1959, then played Shylock in a University of Utah produc- 
tion of The Merchant of Venice. Continuing the westward 
trek, he played a lawyer in the film Anatomy of a Murder, 
for which he was nominated for an Academy award. Three 
television shows followed, and then came Broadway star- 
dom in his second appearance there. The Andersonville 
Trial opened just before the arrival of 1960, and this time 
the actors (Scott, Albert Dekker and Herbert Berghof 
share top billing) and the play were received enthusias- 
tically. 

“You've been a pretty busy fellow these last two years,” 
I said. “What was the record before then?” 

“Failure,” he said. “Nothing but failure. I’m thirty-two 
now. As a child, during the depression, I moved with my 
family from Virginia, where I was born, to Detroit. My 
father, who has done all right lately—he’s an executive 
for a tool company now—found himself broke in 1935, 
permanently out of his job as a coal-mine surveyor. We 
arrived in Detroit, and my mother died the same year we 
got there. It was hell for a long time. 

“My father believed in education, and knew why. 
I believed in it too, as I grew up, mainly because he told 
me I'd also eventually know why. I hung on to education 
until I graduated from high school. That was in 1945. 
I was seventeen. I wanted to see the world then, and my 
father didn’t know how to keep me at home any longer. 
So I joined the Marine Corps, and they sent me to 
Washington, D. C. That’s all the world I got to see. 


I was there four years, and it was the dullest four years 
I ever spent, though it was no fault of the Marines. 1 
played a little baseball, did a little boxing, got on all right 
with the ladies. and made sergeant’s stripes. But nothing 


much helped. I guess you might say I was suffering from a 
sort of life disappointment. Anyway, beginning with my 
arrival in Washington, a great liberty town, no matter 
what else you can say against it, I picked up a solid 
drinking habit that stayed with me from then on.” 
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He saw me looking at the glass of water beside him. 

“I’ve been a member of Alcoholics Anonymous for 
about six months now,” he said. “I was a drunkard out 
of boredom and frustration for almost half my life, 
fifteen years.” 

“But why didn’t you quit two years ago, when Papp 
gave you your break?” I asked. “Why only six months 
ago?” 

“A man doesn’t know how deeply enmeshed he is until 
he starts to cut his way out,” Scott replied. “The expecta- 
tion of failure is why I drank. It took a long time for 
me to replace that expectation with other expectations.” 

“How did you get your first break with Papp?” 

“That’s an interesting question,” he said. He lit a 
cigarette and puffed a few times. “Up until that time I 
used to audition and then walk away. If they called me 
back, all right. If they didn’t, the hell with it. I had my 
pride. But I was drinking more and more, even for me, 
and getting into some awful brawls that I couldn't even 
remember the next day. I suddenly knew it was now or 
never. And I decided to give up my pride. Either that 
or give up my sanity. I had auditioned for Papp and his 
director, Stuart Vaughan, and they had liked me enough 
to let me read a second time. But I knew my second 
reading was wrong. I picked up the telephone and called 
them back—and man, was that tough to do! I said, 
‘Please, don’t judge me yet. Please let me read again. 
I know this sounds corny, like an actor talking, but 
Richard is my part. It was written for me.’ And that 
did it. They let me read a third time. When I got my 
break, it did something more than start me on what I 
consider my proper life’s work. It was the beginning for 
me of proof of my father’s belief in education. I began 
to see failure for what it was: not as the ocean with me 
deep in it, but as one of the elements. Only one. I became 
aware of land, too.” 

“Do you mind my writing about your fifteen years of 
drinking?” I asked. 

“I want you to,” he said. His face broke into a grin, 
a rather rare expression for Scott. “Like all members of 
A.A., I'm a missionary,” he said. “We’re proud to use 
ourselves as the best argument for change.” 

“One last question: How did you become interested in 
the theatre?” 

“Well, if I've seemed to blame the Marine Corps for 
my drinking, I’d like to give them credit for opening up 
this other thing for me. When I left the Corps, I took 
with me the best gift they could give me, the opportunity 
for a formal education under the G.J. Bill of Rights. I 
started going to college for one thing. and it wasn’t 
panning out. I was bored all over again. or, should I say, 
still. And then, one day, I saw my first play, on the 
campus, and finally I knew what I wanted to do. I 
wanted to act. Funny thing. As in The Andersonville 
Trial and Anatomy of a Murder, the part was that of a 
lawyer. The play was The Winslow Boy.” end 
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Early this spring, a period when operators of summer 
theatres are annually thrown into the depths of despon- 
dency as they contemplate the prospect before them, John 
Huntington of the Spa Summer Theatre in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, gloomily described managing a summer 
theatre as “a hell of a way to make a buck.” On the other 
hand Elliot Norton, the renowned Boston drama critic, sets 
forth the view, on the pages just ahead, that the operation 
of our summer theatres has become, for the most part, one 
massive display of gall. 

Regardless of the validity of Mr. Norton’s argument, one 
distinctive fact about the gall that he has in mind cannot 
be questioned: It differs from the Gaul immortalized by 
another renowned commentator, G. J. Caesar, in that it is 
divided into four parts. The four elements comprising sum- 
mer theatre on a big-time basis are commonly identified by 
titles that seem to run a gamut from rationality to gobbledy- 
gook: COST, CORST, MATA and ACMT. In their full 
formality, these combinations of letters stand for the Coun- 
cil of Stock Theatres, the Council of Resident Stock Thea- 
tres, the Musical Arena Theatre Association and the Asso- 
ciated Civic Musical Theatres. 

All four are products of a splintering of the Stock Managers 
Association, an organization founded in the early years of 
World War II when it had become evident that straw-hat 
theatres had grown into such a big business that the rugged 
individualism that had brought them into being was no 
longer the most practical method of operation. The forma- 
tion of the SMA did not signal the end of the rugged indi- 
vidual in summer theatre. (There is still something of the 
rugged individual in most managers in summer theatre to 
this day. Only about 80 of the 150 Equity summer theatres 
belong to the four organizations, and there are approxi- 
mately 200 others in the independent, non-Equity cate- 
gory.) The founding of SMA was simply a tentative effort 
on the part of the managers to take a common interest in 


their common problems. The high point in their efforts to 
collaborate in an industry-wide sense came in 1948 when an 


Mr. Wilson, a regular contributor to these pages and to the New 
York Times, is a summer-theatre buff of long standing. 


exciting new property, The Voice of the Turtle, was offered 
as a package on an exclusive basis to ten theatres. In a surge 
of unprecedented nobility, the ten managers refused to take 
the exclusive offer because they felt it would be unfair to the 
other theatres in the organization. They made their refusal 
stick. The play was given a general release instead. 

Aside from that, however, the members found increasing 
difficulty in taking an understanding view of the problems 
of all within their group. During the fifties summer theatre 
continued to increase in scope until, in the winter of 1955- 
56, it became apparent that one organization could no long- 
er serve the varied needs of all summer theatre adequately. 
The fact that Actors’ Equity Association, the theatrical 
union, which had previously refused to negotiate with the 
managers as a group, was then on the verge of changing its 
stand helped to bring into existence the four splinter or- 
ganizations based on similarity of operation, which, in turn, 
formed the basis for Equity’s differing terms for each of the 
four groups. 

Of the four, MATA and ACMT lean to a flamboyance and 
mass appeal that have little relationship to the summer 
theatre as it was originally conceived and developed. The 
musical tents that make up MATA have seating capacities 
ranging from 1,350 (South Shore Music Circus, Cohasset, 
Massachusetts) to 2,300 (Warwick Musical Theatre, War- 
wick, Rhode Island). ACMT’s outdoor stadiums are even 
larger—from 6,000 (Atlanta) to 12,000 (St. Louis). They 
depend almost entirely on musicals and music (including 
jazz concerts) to fill their seats. 

The true inheritors of the old summer-theatre tradition are 
COST and CORST. The most direct descendants of the 
early barn theatres are the members of CORST, playhouses 
of small capacity (from Nantucket’s 186 seats to a top 
of 600 at Corning) that use resident stock companies and. 
in most cases, are in areas not usually classified as resorts. 
COST’s theatres seat from 500 to 1.600, thrive in resorts, 
and depend on stars either in a package or with a jobbed 
supporting cast to attract vacationers. 

In many cases the star-based theatres of COST began, like 
the CORST theatres, with resident companies and no stars. 
But largely because of the nature of the communities in 
which they are located, they felt forced to turn to the use 
of names (although the sixty-year-old Lakewood Theatre in 
Skowhegan, Maine, one of the oldest summer theatres in 
the country, still manages without stars during half of its 


season). On Cape Cod, for instance, there were once many 
excellent resident stock theatres, but they have all disap- 


peared, leaving only the star-based Cape Playhouse in 
Dennis. 


Two factors are crucial in determining whether a theatre 
will use stars or a resident company: the possibilities for 
arousing support among local residents, and the size of 
the theatre. 

Managers have found that it is almost impossible to develop 
local loyalty to a theatre in a resort area. Charles Mooney, 
who operates the Cape Playhouse, has estimated that no 
more than 1 per cent of the local people support his 
theatre. Bruce Becker, whose Tappan Zee Playhouse in 
Nyack, New York, differs from most COST theatres in that 
it is not in a resort section (but the fact that he is only 
twenty-nine miles from New York creates somewhat simi- 
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lar problems), has found that there is very little local feel- 
ing that his theatre should be supported because it is a good 
thing to have in the community. 

Under such circumstances, forced to attract a transient 
population, theatres resort to stars and personalities with 
quick drawing power. The development of theatres that 
employ stars has created new problems for their managers, 
however. Stars’ salaries and the audience idea of what 
constitutes a star have changed radically in the past dozen 
years. In 1948 when Rowena Stevens switched her Pocono 
Playhouse in Mountainhome, Pennsylvania, from a resident- 
stock policy to a star policy, her first star was Jean Parker, 
who got $500 and attracted standees. In today’s hyped-up 
market, the draw of the current equivalent of Jean Parker 
would be negligible, and the price for stars has risen stead- 
ily until it has reached the $5,000 mark. 

Four years ago. as a matter of self-protection, the members 
of COST tried to establish a ceiling of $2,000 in dealing with 
actors. But they ran into so much opposition among their 
own members that they finally abandoned the effort last 
summer. Even though they consider the demands of the 
stars exorbitant, COST managers continue to shell out for 
them because, as one of the managers explained, “If the 
old-line East-coast theatres don’t take them, theatres in the 
Middle West will snap them up, and then they'll be gone.” 
Some managers are willing to go so high for a star that they 
can scarcely expect to show a profit for the week. However, 
they are apt to do that only once a season, usually in the 
early weeks. John Huntington, for example, presented a 
show, with a cast headed by a star of Hollywood and tele- 
vision, that cost $13,000, and grossed $13,500 during a week 
of capacity business. Huntington was glad to settle for the 
$506 profit for the week because he was using the show as 
what retailers call “a loss leader,” a device to get people 
into his theatre, and get his season in gear—to provide some 
initial momentum, that is. 

But even though the members of COST have not been able 
to impose a ceiling on stars’ demands, a natural law of eco- 
nomics may do the same thing more effectively. “There was 
a time when I could afford to pay a star $5,000,” Charles 
Mooney said recently. “But I can’t afford a price like that 
today because the rest of my costs have gone up, too. So I 
have been scaled down by force of circumstances because 
I can’t operate and pay those salaries.” 

For the CORST theatres, most of which have capacities of 
less than five hundred, the salary demands of stars could 
not possibly be fulfilled. But because they tend to be located 
in communities that are not primarily resorts, they are 
able to develop the local support of, and interest in, a 
resident company that is impossible in a vacation spot. 
CORST theatres put consideration of their community first 
in their planning. “I’ve never considered my theatre as a 
stepping stone for myself to Broadway,” William Putch of 
the Totem Pole Playhouse in Fayetteville, Pennsylvania, 
said. “We're providing live theatre for our community. So 
we don’t spend time on tryouts. If I have to cut out ‘hells’ 
and ‘damns’ to suit community taste, I’ll do it. And when 
I’m casting, I give a lot of thought to how each actor is 
going to behave in the community.” 


Putch is always out on the steps of his theatre after each 


performance like a minister greeting his congregation. 
Clay Flagg and Carl Low of the White Barn Theatre in 
Irwin, Pennsylvania, run their own box office so that they 
know the members of their audience individually, and are 
known by the customers. Ryc Trier Jackson has given her 
Southbury Playhouse in Southbury, Connecticut, additional 
standing in the community by circularizing all amateur 
groups in the area, offering to lend them annotated scripts 
used by her company. 

An appeal to youth is one of the favorite devices of the 


‘CORST theatres for developing community support. Clay 


Flagg once picked up his phone and heard a young person 
ask, “What time does the feature start?” “That,” Flagg said 
later, “is the customer I’m interested in.” He shows his in- 
terest by setting aside fifty-five $1.75 seats at every perform- 
ance for youngsters with dates. In twelve years, he reasons, 
they will be his season-ticket buyers. In Manistee, Michi- 
gan, Madge Skelly has a Teen Night every Thursday. Teen- 
agers get in for $2.50 a couple, which covers both the show 
and, afterwards, a dance attended by members of the com- 
pany. “We’re doing our best to bring up the new generation 
in a theatregoing tradition,” she reported. 

The development of a resident company, in the opinion of 
Ryc Trier Jackson, provides an excellent opportunity to get 
people back into the theatregoing habit. “When people 
respect the playhouse,” she said, “they will come even 
though they might not know the play.” Long before the 
current season started, the White Barn Theatre in Irwin, 
Pennsylvania, had sold tickets for the fifteen opening nights 
to theatre parties, solely on the basis of the house’s repu- 
tation. Even the management did not know at that time 
what shows the parties would see. That, of course, is the 
kind of support that made the old winter stock companies 
successful. Similarly, the community creates its own equiva- 
lents of stars as it gets to know the company. “After the 
third week,” Clay Flagg told me, “the actors in our com- 
pany get a hand on their entrances.” 

Managers of CORST houses feel that they are in a position 
to offer both their actors and their audiences better theatre 
than their COST colleagues. “We can give actors opportuni- 
ties to do shows, and to play roles, that they would never 
be permitted to play on Broadway,” said Omar Lerman 
of the Corning (New York) Summer Theatre. “It’s the 


last place where an actor can develop and experiment in 
larger roles. We pick our plays to try to please our com- 
munity; the other groups tend to choose shows they can 
do business with.” 


As one CORST manager has pointed out, stars try to 
appear every week in a play that they choose, And as one 
COST manager put it, such a practice makes the COST 
theatres “just road houses—we’re becoming managers who 
book packages.” (Packages also have their good points. 
John Lane has been using star packages exclusively for the 
past two summers at his Ogunquit Playhouse in Maine. He 
finds them more feasible economically, and adds, “I can 
get a higher caliber of actor.”) The manager of a resident 
company, on the other hand, has the freedom to plan a 
balanced season. “The creativity,”” Mrs. Jackson observed, 
“remains in management's control.” 
For apprentices, too, the resident-company theatres are 
usually able to offer more opportunities than the star 
[continued on page 63} 
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To a play reviewer on wheels, the summer-theatre circuit 
is still alluring after twenty-five years, and still exasper- 
ating. It operates in an easy, pleasant atmosphere, an 
amiable chaos, free of the tensions that jangle the nerves 
in the winter season. That makes it pleasant. It also is 
irritating, sometimes infuriating, because 90 per cent of 
the productions it mounts are meretricious. 

Very few new plays of quality have ever been conceived 
in the sun of the summer circuit. Few productions of 
genuine merit have been exhibited on its stages, round or 
shallow. Many faded melodramas and romances have 
been presented to its tolerant playgoers in performances 
so dubious they might well have made the authors 
violently ill, had the authors been present. A horde of 
stars from Hollywood, some of them faded and some of 
them jaded and some of .hem badly in need of jobs, have 
exploited the summer theatre, exacting high wages for 
their sometimes tarnished names, and offering little or 
nothing of value. 

“In New England, the best of the summer-theatre managers 
work with diligence and intelligence, too, in a valiant 
effort to present only the best available players in the best 
plays. But not one star in a hundred is honestly inter- 
ested in the quality of summer productions; the others 
are concerned with getting a maximum number of dollars 
for a minimum amount of work, and to hell with the 
managers and the theatre, too. Conscientious producers, 
forced to take the available names, pay the prices de- 
manded, then cut corners where they must, often fitting 
the sulky star to a second-rate production with dubious 
secondary actors. 

Not all the managers mean well. A few are in this risky 
business, like the stars, to make. as*much as they-’can, 
which is apt to be little enough. Others are eager 
amateurs who lead actors of their own quality from one 
dreadful show to another, inflating their little egos at the 
cost of the drama in general. A handful of honest and 
ambitious beginners work eighteen hours a day in order 


Mr. Norton is drama critic of the Boston Daily Record and 
Sunday Advertiser. 


to be on or near a stage. From their work, some good 
comes, though the results are rarely visible until many 
years later, on Broadway or in Hollywood. As a training 
ground for actors and others of potential ability, the sum- 
mer circuit has some genuine justification, some real 
reason for existence. Though it may serve to deceive 
further thousands of self-deluding youngsters who really 
want nothing more than a good time in the theatre, it does 
provide a foothold and a measure of training for the few 
who are really gifted and honestly ambitious. 

Only two plays of real consequence have been proved on 
the summer circuit in New England. In 1939 the mentors 
of Life with Father tested their comedy in Maine because 
there was no other place available, their budget being 
limited as it was. In the Lakewood Theatre, near Skow- 
hegan, they put it on for the first time. It went on from 
there to make stage history, and statistics. In Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy first 
staged The Fourposter to explore its weaknesses. They 
found faulty scenes, and the summertime experience 
enabled them to guide the author, Jan de Hartog, in his 
revisions. The two-character work came to Broadway in 
the fall of 1951, and it remained for a highly profitable 
run. 

A good many other new plays have been damaged or 
destroyed by summer exposure. For the seaside audience 
is generally too tolerant, cheerfully willing to accept 
almost any activity on the stage after a day of sun and 
sports, and a dinner so complete it is seldom digested 
prior to the second scene of the third act. A potentially 
good comedy by Garson Kanin was wrecked on the sum- 
mer circuit. Only the late Michael Todd, who could 
remain hard-bitten in the languorous air of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and Ogunquit, Maine, recognized that 
benevolent summer audiences were not to be accepted in 
this case as a reasonable barometer of Broadway. As the 
critics for the tabloids would put it, they howled at The 
Live Wire in the Marblehead Playhouse. At Ogunquit, 
they crowded in from the inns and lobster pounds, glowing 
with sun and good food, in such great numbers that the 
manager booked a second triumphant week. Kanin had 
intended to rewrite The Live Wire when he brought it into 
New England. But that was difficult in the face of 
Marblehead enthusiasm and Ogunquit hilarity. Can a 
dramatist slash at scenes he knows to be defective when 
hundreds of happy playgoers endorse them night after 
night with that most stimulating kudos, the belly laugh? 
Of course, he can’t. 

The Live Wire was a quick failure on Broadway in 1950, 
even though Todd presented it there in mid-August. 
Broadway audiences often include men and women who 
summer in Marblehead or in Ogunquit, but their mood is 
not always benevolent, especially when the summer 
solstice has passed, and they have returned to the world 
of work and worry. 

If there are hazards for the dramatist in the easy ac- 
ceptance by the summer audience, there are pitfalls, too, 
for the susceptible reviewer. On{a soft, warm evening, in 
the beneficent air of Cape Cod of the Maine coast, every- 
thing is pleasant. In a tent theatre full of the bustle of 
amiable-~people, the playgoer’s nervous system can 
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undergo a subtle change for the better. But the change 
can be dangerous to critical clarity. Usually there is 
coffee and conversation between the acts. Some play- 
houses have flower gardens, which give off blessed aromas. 
The pungent pines of Maine, the sweet marsh grass of 
Cape Cod have their own heady scents. In such sur- 


roundings the drama critic may be tempted to appraise 
not merely what is submitted for his artistic approval but 
the entire experience, which is a compound of play and 
place, of time and mood and the natural wonder of New 
England summer. He may yield a little of his integrity 


to the seduction of the August moon, and favor a produc- 
tion whose merits exist largely in his own soothed senses. 
If he goes night after night to the summer theatres, in 
patient pursuit of the occasional glimmer of greatness 
that impels all his kind, he may find his standards being 
lowered, ever so little and ever so slowly, yet definitely. 

There was once a Boston baseball manager who used to 
bring his scouts in from the minor leagues every two or 
three weeks, and require them to watch for a few days 
the big-league games. He had discovered that when they 
stayed too long with the lesser teams, they lost perspec- 


Ogunquit Playhouse (COST) in Ogunquit, Maine, begins its 





twenty-eighth season this year. John Lane, managing director, 
adopted the star-package system exclusively two seasons ago. 
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tive; they judged a player’s worth on the basis of his 
immediate surroundings, without discounting the athlete’s 
showing by picturing it against a big-league background, 
as a scout must, of course. They were recommending 
players who, subsequent developments showed, weren't 
good enough. Something of the same thing can happen to 
the touring critic, who is similarly susceptible. 

There are, of course, a certain number of summer pro- 
ductions and performances worth seeing, especially since 
the festivals came into being. Down East, it is now safe 
to expect first-rate actors in good or great plays at the 
Cambridge Drama Festival, in the Brighton section of 
Boston, or at the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
in Stratford, Connecticut. For seven years, the Group 
Twenty Players offered only interesting or superior 
dramas in the outdoor playhouse at Wellesley College; 
they are taking a sabbatical this season. These festive 
enterprises have all been dedicated to presenting the best 
in drama at the highest possible level of production. Their 
importance is great, for they attract huge audiences who 
are beginning to learn what some summer playgoers never 
understand: that the drama at its best is not merely 
diverting but mightily stimulating; that the art of the 
theatre is lively and entertaining, stirring the mind and 
spirit, too, providing an experience that can be rich and 
memorable. 

The humbler theatres have done significant work from 
time to time. By reproducing the successful shows of 
the New York stage, they have sometimes made it possible 
to re-evaluate them, and so to distinguish between what 
was effective only in its own season and what has more 
enduring merit. It is exhilarating to see South Pacific 
emerge in its essential wonder in a hastily and poorly 
rehearsed production, or to recognize anew something of 
the spirit of American youngsters at war in a tent-show 
revival of Mister Roberts. 

When there were more major players on the summer 
circuit, the best of the playhouses often did surprising 
things. The late Ethel Barrymore, in the years when she 
depended on the circuit because she needed the money, 
acted with enough distinction to make the character of 
the supporting cast relatively unimportant. The same was 
true, too, of Jane Cowl, and of Laurette Taylor. They 
were all temperamental women; they all fell back on the 
rural playhouses when they were not otherwise in demand. 
If they carried their follies or their idyosyncrasies with 
them, they were nevertheless proud—and talented. They 
could act brilliantly, and they did in the summer just as 
they did, in their best days, on Broadway. 

Gertrude Lawrence’s summer appearances were prompted 
not by need but by propinquity to the Cape Playhouse, in 
Dennis, Massachusetts, and eventually by marriage to 
its operator, Richard Aldrich. On a summer night not 
too many years ago Gertrude gave the best performance 
ever of Private Lives: cool, controlled, precise, gay and 
scintillating. That was one to remember. 

There have been other stimulating summer shows, and 
there will be more. The sudden flash of honest theatrical 
wonder is compensation enough for dreary nights of 
disappointment, which, please keep in mind, are just as 
common on Broadway in the winter as they are in Maine 
and Massachusetts in the good old summertime. end 





Last year Windsor Camp observed International Theatre Celebration 


with a production of a work by the twentieth-century Spanish dramatist 


Federico Garcia Lorca, “The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife.” 


wherecamp rhymes with culture 


“Off-Broadway’s” latest offshoot is located a long way off 
Broadway: on a 150-acre estate in Lenox, Massachusetts. 
For eight weeks each summer an organization known as 
Windsor Camp produces everything from Sophocles to Lor- 
ca, with Moliére (in French) thrown in for good measure. 

Summer theatres are nothing new, although the produc- 
tions offered by this one are a great deal headier than the 
fare usually encountered. What is really unusual about this 
venture is that the actors are all between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. 

Windsor Camp began three years ago as the project of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hall. Their goal was a summer arts 
center for teen-agers who had outgrown regular camps, and 
who wanted to spend a productive summer in theatre and 
the arts that contribute to it. Mrs. Hall, a drama teacher 
during the fall and winter, had long been troubled by see- 
ing eager teen-agers lost in the shuffle of apprentice pro- 
grams at summer theatres. Many of these children had tal- 
ent and perception, and obviously would gain much more 
by tackling major roles instead of subsisting on the fringes 
of a grown-up theatre where once a summer they were per- 
mitted to appear in a bit part. The response to their idea 
has led to the camp’s steady growth. During the summer of 
1959, a group of twenty-two teachers and counselors pro- 
duced four major plays in eight weeks. 
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The productions themselves have an unusual side. They 
are shows, of course, but they also are conceived as points 
of departure for adventures in the other arts of the theatre, 
and related fields of knowledge. “When did Moliére live? 
What was his theatre like? What kind of music did people 
play then? How did they dance? What did their furniture, 
gardens and clothes look like?” From such questions, and 
a consequent exploration in dance, music and the fine arts, 
the youngsters become familiar with a theatre of many di- 
mensions, something that transcends learning the lines of 
one role or even a series of roles. A sixteen-hour course in 
theatre history begins with the Greeks and works its way 
to contemporary times. In acting classes, students discuss 
and experiment with the Stanislavsky method, and drill in 
routine techniques of voice and movement. ( As to whether 
Windsor Camp is “Method,” it is for Chekhov and it isn’t 
for Wilde or Moliére. The approach depends on the play.) 

The stage, too, depends on the play. There is a small in- 
door stage in a renovated stable where drama classes are 
held and the more conventional plays are staged. But out- 
doors the grounds of the estate, landscaped at the turn of 
the century in the grand manner with hedges, marble foun- 
tains and colonnades, offer half a dozen staging possibili- 
ties. Sophocles’ Electra, for instance, was performed out- 


side on levels up and down a flight of marble stairs. 
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»p) Classwork at Windsor Camp includes activity in every branch 


contine their activity to 


During the morning hours there are classes in all phases 
of theatre. and in ballet, modern and ethnic dance, music, 
art and French. Playwriting is still another activity. Each 
“camper tailors his own morning program according to 
his primary interest and need. But for three hours each 
morning everyone studies. After lunch the chorus and en- 
semble groups have rehearsals. From two to four everyone 
lays aside his artistic pursuits, no matter how pressing they 
may seem, and engages in swimming, sailing, riding or 
tennis. By four-thirty everyone is busy again, engaged in 
the real work of the camp: play production in all its phases, 
from prop making to fencing. 

Evenings are for going. Windsor Camp is fortunate in be- 
ing within range of numerous cultural programs. Frequent 
attendance at the many nearby summer theatres, and at 
the Shakespeare festival in Stratford, Connecticut, gives the 
young actors a professional standard by which they can 
measure themselves. Nearby are Tanglewood, summer home 
of the Boston Symphony, and the Jacob’s Pillow Dance 


Festival. Visiting important cultural events is an integral 


part of the young people’s learning process. Creative ex- 
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theory. Here a group prepare scenery 


of theatre arts, including ballet. (below) The young people 


for one of their own Windsor productions 


pression can flower only in a climate that encourages it. 
At Windsor Camp the arts are not so much taught as ex- 
perienced, and individual expression is respected. 

Teachers have come from France, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, Hungary, Siam, Brazil and India; and German, Bra- 
zilian and Hungarian children have been enrolled. 

In such an environment the observance of International 
Theatre Celebration comes naturally. In 1959 the camp 
offered Lorca’s The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife as its 
part in the celebration. 

James Hall prepared for his job as over-all director of 
the project by working with teen-agers in high-school teach- 
ing, and by leading a group of young people on a European 
tour. 

His wife, Frances Benn Hall, who also holds a mas- 
ters degree from the University of Wisconsin, went on to 
advanced theatre study at the University of California at 
Los Angeles and the Dramatic Workshop of the New School 
for Social Research, and had worked in teen-age theatre 
for ten years before becoming drama director of Windsor 


Camp. end 
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John Dos Passos and Paul Shyre 








the complete text of : “‘USA’’ by John Dos Passos and Paul Shyre 


Based on Mr. Dos Passos’ novel U.S.A. 


U.S.A., dramatized by John Dos Passos and Paui Shyre 
from sections of John Dos Passos’ U.S.A. trilogy. © 
Copyright, 1960, by John Dos Passos. 

Ali rights, including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part, in any form, are reserved under International 
and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. 

Caution: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that U.S.A., being fully protected under the Copyright 
Laws of the United States of America, the British Em- 


pire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Universal Copyright and Berne Con- 
ventions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including but 
not limited to professional, amateur, motion picture, 
recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio and television 
broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. 

Address all inquiries to: Mr. Paul Shyre, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


U.S.A. was first presented by Howard Gottfried and Nick C. Spanos at the Martinique Theatre, 
New York City, on October 28, 1959, with the following cast: 


Player A, Moorehouse, Orville 


Wright_ = eta _Laurence Hugo 





Player B, Mr. McGill, Debs, Joe Williams, 


Colonel Edgecombe, Rotary Chairman, Bingham, 
______William Windom 
Player C, Ollie Taylor, Alec, Morton, Dick 
____William Redfield 
Player D, Janey Williams, Miss O'Higgins, 


Pat Doolittle, Emma Goldman _______ Peggy McCay 


Dr. Gleason, Reggie - 


Savage, Adagio Dancer ____ 


Player E, Gertrude, Janey’s mother Joan Tetzel 
Player F, Mrs. Robinson, Eleanor Stoddard, 


Miss Simpson, Art and Isadora ____ Sada Thompson 
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Directed by —— 
Setting and costumes by - 
Lighting by 


Orchestrations by - 


_______Paul Shyre 
__Robert L. Ramsey 
Lee Watson 
____Robert Cobert 
Musical direction and continuity____Herbert Harris 
Richard Rosen 


Associate producer 


The action of the play takes place between the turn of 
the century and 1930. 


The play is in two acts. 
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author’s explanatory note 


The manner of presentation of U.S. A. 
is in the form of a dramatic narra- 
tive, a kaleidoscopic cross section of 
representative forms of American life 
from the turn of the century until 

the depression years. 


Using the technique employed in Mr. 


act one 


Vo scenery. The stage is in a back- 
ground of drapes or a drop. Upstage 
center six stools are arranged in a row 
next to each other. Upstage right 
and left lecterns stand. Downstage left 
are two small chairs. Downstage right 
is a small armchair. A fourth chair is 
set offstage to be used in Act II. This is 
the entire setting. There are no props. 
There are two acts, and the cast con- 
sists of three men and three women. 
There are twelve direct lighting sec- 
tions of the stage, and each scene as 
itis played must be faded on and off 
immediately. The music should be 
played from offstage. The actors wear 
conventional dress. 

As the play begins, Player A appears 
with alone spotlight on him. The music 
slowly builds as he speaks. | 


prologue 


Player A——The young man walks fast 
by himself through the crowd that 
thins into the night streets; feet are 
tired from hours of walking; eyes 
greedy for warm curves of faces; mind 
is a beehive of hopes buzzing and 
stinging. 

The streets are empty. People have 
packed into subways, and busses; 
they've filtered into lodgings and 
tenements, gone up in elevators into 
apartment houses. In a show window 
two window dressers in their shirt- 
sleeves are bringing out a dummy girl 
in a red evening dress, a few drunk 
bums shamble along, a sad street- 
walker fidgets under an arclight. From 
the river comes the deep rumbling 
whistle of a steamboat leaving dock. 

A tug hoots far away. 

The young man walks by himself, fast 
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Dos Passos’ novel, the following 
forms are performed dramatically: 
Newsreels: These are presented with 
the cast lined upstage. The large brief 
headlines are announced blatantly 
with a minimum of characterization. 
The longer “feature” headlines are 


« but not fast enough, far but not far 
enough; he must catch the last sub- 
way, work in the cities, answer the 
want ads, learn the trades, live in all 
the boardinghouses, sleep in all the 
beds. One bed is not enough, one job 
is not enough, one life is not enough. 
At night head swimming with wants, he 
walks by himself, alone. 

It was not in the long walks that he 
was less alone, but in his mother’s 
words telling about long ago, in his 
father’s telling about when I was a 
boy, in the lies of kids told at school, 
the hired man’s yarns. It was the 
speech that clung to the ears, the link 
that tingled in the blood... U.S. A. 
[End of Prologue. | 


[ Newsreel 1. Music in: “Ta-ra-ra- 
bom-der-é” | 

Player A 
CLOSED 
Player B 
OF VICE 
Player C——SANITARY TRUSTEES TURN 
WATER OF CHICAGO RIVER INTO DRAIN- 


—CAPITOL CITY'S CENTURY 


OFFICIALS KNOW NOTHING 


AGE CANAL 

Player D——GERMAN ZUCHTERVEREIN 
SINGING CONTEST FOR CANARY BIRDS 
OPENS 
Player E 
NEW JERSEY 
Player F- 
TuRY! 
Player D 
TURY! 
Player A 
CENTURY! ! 


GAIETY GIRLS MOBBED IN 
NOISE GREETS NEW CEN- 
LABOR GREETS NEW CEN- 
CHURCHES GREET NEW 
Player B——NATION GREETS CENTURY’S 


pawn!!! 
Player F—MR. MCKINLEY IS HARD AT 


done in character. Some songs are 
sung, and dances are used briefly. 
Narration: Done at lecterns. 
Camera Eye: Using a stream-of- 
consciousness technique. 
Biographies: Narrated center stage. 


WORK IN HIS OFFICE WHEN THE NEW 
YEAR BEGINS 

[ Music out} 

Player E—One of the lithographs of 
the leading lady represented her in 
less than Atlantic City bathing cos- 
tume, sitting on a red hot stove. In 

one hand she held a brimming glass 
of wine, in the other, ribbons over a 
pair of rampant lobsters. 

Player A—In responding to the toast, 
“The Twentieth Century,” Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge said in part: 
Player B—“The twentieth century 
will be American. American thought 
will dominate it. American progress 
will give it color and direction. Amer- 
ican deeds will make it illustrious. 
The regeneration of the world, physical 
as well as moral, has begun, and 
revolutions never move backwards!” 
[Player D moves to lectern, the others 
sit upstage center, light up on lectern, 
others out | 

Player D—John Ward Moorehouse 
was born in Wilmington, Delaware, 
on the fourth of July. Poor Mrs. 
Moorehouse could hear the firecrackers 
popping and crackling outside the 
hospital all through her labor pains. 
And when she came to a little and they 
brought the baby to her she asked the 
nurse in a trembling husky whisper 

if she thought it could have a bad effect 
on the baby, all that noise, prenatal 
influence you know. The nurse said 
the little boy ought to grow up to be 
very patriotic and probably president 
being born on the Glorious Fourth. 
Johnny grew up in Wilmington. He 
had brothers and sisters, but everybody 
said he was the bright boy of the 
family as well as the eldest. Ben and 
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Ed were stronger and bigger than he 
was, but he was marbles champion 
of the public school. 

When the Spanish War came on 
everybody in Wilmington was filled 


with martial enthusiasm, all the boys 


bothered their parents to buy the 
Rough Rider suits and played fili- 
busters and Pawnee Indian War and 
Colonel Roosevelt and Remember the 
Maine! 
Player B 


Player D goes to her chair again|—— 


| Steps to lectern after 


When Johnny was twenty he didn’t 
drink or smoke and was keeping him- 
self clean for the lovely girl he was 
going to marry, a girl in pink organdy 
with golden curls and a sunshade. He 
zot a job in the musty little real estate 
office of Hillyard and Miller, and he 
thought of the Boer War and the 
Strenuous Life and prospecting for 
gold. It was on this job that he found 
out that be had a pair of bright blue 
“eyes and that he could put on an en- 
gaging boyish lock that people liked. 
Old ladies looking for houses asked 
specially to have that nice young man 
show them round, and businessmen 
would nod their heads and look wise 
and say, “Bright boy that.”” He made 
eight dollars a week. 

Outside of the Strenuous Life and a 
lovely girl to fall in love with him 
Johnny Moorehouse wanted to be a 
songwriter. He had a fair tenor voice 
and could carry “Larboard Watch 
Ahoy” or “I Dreamed I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls” very adequately. Sun- 
day afternoons he took music lessons 
with Miss O'Higgins, a shriveled little 
lrishwoman, unmarried, of about 
thirty-five who taught him the elements 
of the piano and listened with rapture 
to his original compositions. One song 
that began: 

Player D [Piano background; sing- 
ing |- 

Oh, show me the state where the 
peaches bloom 

Where maids are fair .. . it’s Delaware! 
Player B 
to send to a music publisher in Philly, 
but it came back, as did his next 
composition that Miss O’Higgins— 


She thought good enough 


that Marie cried over and said was as 
beautiful as MacDowell. It began: 
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Player D | Piano background ; sing- 
ing |—— 

The silver bay of Delaware 

Rolls through peachblossoms to the sea 
And when my heart is bowed with care 
Its memory sweet comes back to me. 


Player B 


the lesson was over she'd bring out 


Sunday afternoons after 


tea and cookies and cinnamon toast, 
and her cheeks would flush and she'd 
feel almost pretty and feel that after 
all there wasn’t such a terrible dis- 
parity in their ages. She was madly in 
love with Johnny Moorehouse. 

Johnny Moorehouse worked on at 
Hillyard and Miller’s sitting in the 
stuffy office, full of sick longing for the 
future; to be away from Wilmington 
and his father’s grumbling and pipe 
smoking and the smell of corned beef 
and cabbage and his mother’s wrinkled 
crushed figure and her overworked 
hands. 

But qne day he was sent down to 
Ocean City, Maryland, to report on 
some lots. It was a hot July afternoon, 
and the ride was very hot and sticky. 
He noticed a blonde girl sitting across 
the aisle. She was older than he was 
and looked like the sort of fashionably 
dressed woman who'd be in a parlor 
car rather than in a daycoach. 


[ Lights fade out on lectern and come 
up on train scene. | 

Gertrude | Looking up and smiling into 
his eyes |——Oh, it’s so filthy on this 
horrid train. You won't think it’s too 
unconventional of me if we talk, will 
you? I’m bored to death and there isn’t 
any parlor car though the man in New 
York swore that there was. 
Voorehouse | Looking shy and boyish] 
I bet you’ve been traveling all day. 
Gertrude—Worse than that. I came 
down from Newport on the boat last 
night. 
Moorehouse—I'm going to Ocean 
City. I’m staying at the Crown Hotel. 
Gertrude—So am I. Isn’t it a horrid 
place? I wouldn’t go there for a 
minute if it weren't for Dad. He pre- 
tends to like it. 
Voorehouse—They say that Ocean 
City has a great future....I mean ina 
kind of real estate way. [ Pause | I got 
on at Wilmington. 


Gertrude——A horrid place Wilming- 


ton. ... 1 simply can’t stand it. 
Moorehouse—I was born and raised 
there. .. . | suppose that’s why I like it. 
Gertrude——Oh, I didn’t mean there 
weren't awfully nice people in Wil- 
mington ... lovely old families. ... Do 
you know the Rawlinses? 

Oh, that’s all right... . 
I don’t want to spend all my life in 
Wilmington anyway. ... Gosh, look at 
it rain, 

Gertrude [Offering her hand |——My 
name is Gertrude Staple. Gertrude 
Marie Staple... 


Moorehouse 


Isn't that a funny 
name? 
Moorehouse—John Moorehouse is 
mine... . Glad to meet you, Miss 
Staple. 

| Lights fade out and then up again on 
lectern | 
Player B- 
about the way Miss Staple looked at 


There was something 


him. He guessed he must be falling in 
love. She made a fuss over Johnny and 
petted him like a little dog: she taught 
him to dance the Boston. Johnny was 
shocked to death when he found out 
she smoked, but somehow it went with 
Newport and foreign travel and that 
sort of thing. She used some kind of 
musky perfume and the smell of it 
made him dizzy and feverish when he 
danced with her. Some nights she'd 
disappear to bed and he'd have to go 
off home cursing under his breath. 
While he undressed he could still feel 
the little tingle of musk in his nostrils. 
He was trying to make up a song: 

By the moonlight sea 

I pine for thee 

Gertrude Marie... . 

Then it ‘ud sound too damn silly and 
he’d stride up and down his little 
porch in his pajamas, cursing being 
poor and young and uneducated. He’d 
clench his fists and stride around the 
porch muttering, “By gum,I can do 
it!” But the nights that followed Ger- 
trude did walk out along the beach 
with him. Their hands sometimes 
brushed against each other as they 
moved and he always planned to kiss 
her but he hadn’t the nerve. One night 
was very warm and she suddenly 
suggested they go in bathing. He ran 
up the beach a way and she pulled off 
her clothes and went very fast into the 
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water. He didn’t dare look and only 
got a glimpse out of the corner of his 
eye of white legs and breasts and a 
wave spuming white at her feet. He 
was wondering if he wanted to get 
married to a girl who'd go in swim- 
ming with a feller all naked like 

that anyway. 

| Light fades out on lectern and im- 
mediately up on down left | 
Moorehouse | Putting on his jacket | 
Would you marry a fellow like me 
without any money ? 

Gertrude | 
on table 


{rranging her hair, sitting 
I hadn’t thought of it, 
darling. But I might, if I could ever get 
disentangled from all the people I’m 
tangled up with. 
Moorehouse You're pretty wealthy, 
I guess, and I haven't a cent, and I have 
to send money to my folks... but I 
have prospects. 


What kind of prospects? 
I'll make good in this 


Gertrude 
Moorehouse 
real esiate game, | swear I will. 
Gertrude Will it make good, poor 
baby? 

M oorehouse You're not much older’n 
me ... How old are you, Gertrude? 
Gertrude——Well, I admit to twenty- 
four, but you mustn't tell anybody, or 
about what happened tonight or any- 
thing. 

V oorehouse Who would I be telling 
about it, Gertrude? 

Gertrude——Oh, Moorehouse, you're 
but | like it. 

But there must be some- 


. You 


didn’t look worried the day we came 


such a fool eee 
V oorehouse 


thing worrying you, Gertrude. . . 


down on the train together. 
Gertrude—If I told you... gracious, 
I can imagine your face. 

Well, I wish I had the 


right to make you tell me. 
Gertrude 


Moorehouse 


Suppose I told you I was 
engaged to marry another man and 
that I had to go back to Pittsburgh in 
the morning and that I probably 
wouldn’t ever see you again? 


Moor ehouse 


It wouldn’t make any 


difference. I'd tag along after you like 
a stray pup. 
Gertrude——Oh, you're such a little 
innocent. 

VM oorehouse 


a little bit? 


Don’t you like me even 
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Gertrude—Of course I do, you little 
blue-eyed ninny. .. . But can’t you see 
it’s everything driving me wild, all 
those old cats round the hotel talk 
about me as if I was a scarlet woman 
because I occasionally smoke a cigar- 
ette in my own room... . Why in Eng- 
land some of the most aristocratic 
women smoke right in public without 
And how 
am I going to tell Ollie I don’t want to 
marry him? And then I’m worried 


anyone saying boo to them 


about Dad; he’s sinking too much 
money in real estate and this new hotel. 
He says investing in resort property is 
restful. I think he’s losing his mind. 
Voorehouse—But there’s a big boom 
coming down here. It'll be another 
Atlantic City in no time. 
Gertrude—Now look here, ‘fess up, 
how many lots have been sold this 
month? Dad’ll be lucky if he gets fifty 
cents out on the dollar, and he keeps 
telling me how rattlebrained I am. He 
knows all there is to know about steel. 
You can’t fool him on oil. But in real 
estate he’s a babe in arms. 

What kind of business 
is your father in? 


Moorehouse 
Gertrude——Do you mean to say you 
never heard of Horace Staple of Besse- 
mer Products? It’s one of the best known 
firms in Pittsburgh . . . Oh, it’s so cute 
..and ignorant ... and pure. 
Moorehouse [Kissing her |——I’m not 
so pure... AmI?! 

[ Newsreel I]. Music in: “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band” | 

Player D—In his address to the Michi- 
gan State Legislature the retiring 
Governor Hazen S. Pingree, said in 
part: 
Player C 


unless those in charge and in whose 


“I make the prediction that 


hands legislation is reposed do not 
change the present system of inequal- 
ity, there will be a bloody revolution in 
less than a quarter of a century in this 
great country of ours.” 

Player F 
EPITAPH 
Player E 


served in the physical laboratory was 


CARNEGIE TALKS OF HIS 
The luncheon which was 


replete with novel features. A miniature 
blast furnace four feet high was on 
the banquet table and a narrow gauge 
railroad forty feet long ran around the 


edge of the table. Instead of molten 
metal the blast furnace poured hot + 
punch into small cars on the railroad. 
Ice cream was served in the shape of 
railroad ties and bread took the shape 
of locomotives. 

Player A 
to this conclusion: 
Player B 
found to be the best foundation for the 
greatest work of the brain. 

Player F——sBROTHER OF JESSE JAMES 
DECLARES PLAY PICTURING HIM AS 
BANDIT, TRAINROBBER, AND OUTLAW, IS 
DEMORALIZING 

Player D 
EAT CHICAGO HORSEMEAT 


Mr. Carnegie came at last 


Manual labor has been 


SAY CIRCUS ANIMALS ONLY 


Player E——wsED FLAG AS RAGBAG! 

| Music out | 

Player B——On December seventeenth, 
nineteen hundred and three, Bishop 
Wright, of the United Brethren, re- 
ceived in his frame house in Dayton, 
Ohio, a telegram from his boys Wilbur 
and Orville. The telegram read: 
Player A [Orville Wright | 
FOUR FLIGHTS THURSDAY MORNING ALL 
AGAINST TWENTY-ONE MILE WIND AVER- 
AGE SPEED THROUGH AIR THIRTY-ONE 
MILES LONGEST FIFTY-SEVEN SECONDS 
INFORM PRESS HOME CHRISTMAS 
Player B 


wrong because the telegraph 


SUCCESS 


—The figures were a little 


operator misread Orville’s hasty 
penciled scrawl, 

but the fact remains 

that a couple of young bicycle mechan- 
ics from 

Dayton, Ohio, 

had designed, constructed, and flown 
for the first time ever a practical 
airplane. 

A little later in the day the machine 
was caught in a gust of 

wind and turned over and smashed, 

it was too bad, 

but the Wright brothers were too happy 
to care; 

they'd proved that the damn thing flew! 
Player E 
Christmas in Dayton, Ohio, whete 


—They were home for 


they stayed home instead of marrying 
the way the other boys did, 

sitting up late nights reading books on 
aerodynamics. 

In those days flying machines were the 
big laugh of all the crackerbarrel 
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a 


philosophers. The Wrights’ big prob- 
dem was tofind a place secluded enough 
to carry on their experiments without 
being the horselaugh of the country. 
Then they had no money to spend; 

they were practical mechanics; when 
they needed anything they built it 
themselves. 
Player F 
Hawk, 


a vast stretch of empty sea beach, 


They decided on Kitty 


and overhead the gulls 

that the Wright brothers followed 
soaring 

as Leonardo watched them centuries 
before. 

Player ( Four miles across the loose 
sand, the Wright brothers built them- 
selves a camp. It was a long way, and in 
summer it was hot as blazes, the 
mosquitoes were hell; 

but they were alone there, 

They were alone with a glider in which 
they lay flat on their bellies, taking off 
again and again, 

they learned to fly. 

In two years they had a plane that 
would cover twenty-four miles at a 
stretch round and round the cow- 
pasture. The cows soon got used to it. 
As the flights got longer. 

the Wright brothers got backers, 
engaged in lawsuits, 

lay in their beds at night sleepless 
with the whine of phantom millions. 
Player D——In nineteen-seven they went 
to Paris. 

allowed themselves to be togged out 

in dress suits and silk hats. 

learned to tip waiters, 

got used to gold braid and Vandyke 
beards. For amusement 

they played diabolo in the Tuileries 
Gardens. 

Alfonso of Spain shook hands with 
them and was photographed sitting i 
the machine. 

King Edward watched a flight. 

the Crown Prince insisted on being 
taken up, 

the rain of medals began. 

They were congratulated by the Czar 
and the King of Italy and the papal 
titles, 

and decorated by a society for universal 


peace. 


Aeronautics became the sport of the day. 
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The Wrights weren't very much im- 
pressed; 

they remained practical mechanics 
and insisted on doing all their own work 
themselves, 

even to filling the gasoline tank. 
Player B—In nineteen-eleven they 
were back on the dunes 

at Kitty Hawk with a new glider. 
Orville stayed up in the air for nine 
and a half minutes, which remained a 
long time the record for motorless flight. 
The same year Wilbur died of typhoid 
fever in Dayton. 

In the rush of new names: Bleriot, 
Curtiss, Esnault-Petrie, Delagrange; 
in the snorting impact of bombs and the 
sudden stutter of machine guns, 

the Wright brothers passed out of the 
headlines; 

but not even headlines 

can blur the me:nory 

of the chilly December day 

two shivering bicycle mechanics from 
Dayton, Ohio, 

first felt their homemade contraption, 
whittled out of hickory sticks. 

gummed together with Arnstein’s 
bicycle cement. 

soar into the air 

above the dunes and the wide beach 

at Kitty Hawk. 

Player C—Ward Moorehouse lay 
awake half the night in an upper berth 
on the sleeper to Pittsburgh. He kept 
reaching for his wallet to make sure he 
had Gertrude Staple’s address. He’d 
written her time after time but she’d 
never answered his letters. There was 
another address he wanted to make sure 
not to lose. It was a Mr. McGill. a 
friend of her father’s she'd introduced 
him to one night at Ocean City. They'd 
had a long cozy talk one evening about 


his plans for promoting resort property. 
Ward had shown him the booklet he’d 
wanted to get up for Hillyard and Mil- 
ler. Mr. McGill shoved the text in his 
pocket and promised to bring it to Mr. 
Staple’s attention. Ward saved up his 


money and decided that come what may 
he’d go to Pittsburgh and make good. 
That winter, when he called up the 
Staple home in Sewickley he was told 
Gertrude was at Palm Beach. 
Meanwhile he got himself a job as a 
reporter on the Dispatch. It was a bad 


time for Ward. He lived in a cheap 
boardinghouse and wrote up Polish 
weddings, obscure deaths and murders, 
suicides among Lithuanians, Alban- 
ians, and Croats, dinners of the sons of 
Italy. Every few weeks he tried to reach 
Gertrude by phone. At last he got a dry 
little note from her telling him it would 
be very unwise for them to see each 
other ever again. The perfume on the 
blue notepaper raised all the rancor of 
desire in him. But he decided to keep 
himself clean and think only of his 
career. 

Nothing seemed to be leading any- 
where. He must have made a mistake 
somewhere but he couldn't see where. 
He thought a lot about the old days 

in Wilmington and Marie O'Higgins 
and his piano lessons; he’d get so 
nervous. He took to smoking three 
stogies a day, one after each meal. 
Well, at least it gave him something he 
could vaguely look forward to. 

One spring day he went to the Schenley 
to interview a visiting travel lecturer. 
He was picking his way through the 
lobby when he ran into Mr. McGill. 
Mr. McGill—Why, hello Moorehouse, 
I'm glad I ran into you. Those fools 
at the office mislaid your address. 
Have you a minute to spare? 
Moorehouse—Yes, indeed, Mr. Mc- 
Gill. I have an appointment to see a 
man, but he can wait. 

Mr. McGill—Never make a man wait 
if you have an appointment with him. 
Moorehouse——Well, this isn’t a busi- 
ness appointment. He won't mind 
waiting a minute. 

Player C—Mr. McGill explained that 
he had just been appointed general 
manager to reorganize the Bessemer 
Metallic Furnishings & Products 
Company. He was looking for an am- 
bitious and energetic man to handle 
the advertising and promotion. All 
Ward could think of was: that was 
Horace Staple’s company. 

Mr. McGill—1 remember that book- 
let you showed me in Ocean City, 
Moorehouse. and I think you're the man. 
Moorehouse——Of course that would 
mean giving up my present work. 

Mr. McGill-—What’s that? 
Moorehouse—Newspaper work. At 
the Dispatch. 
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Mr. McGill—Oh, drop that; there’s 
no future in that... we'd have to make 
someone else nominal advertising 
manager for reasons we won't go into 
now ... but you'll be the actual 
executive. What kind of salary do you 
expect? 
Moorehouse—How about a hundred 
a week? 

Mr. McGill [| Stroking his mustache 
and smiling |\——Well, we'll thrash that 
out later. I think I can advise you 
strongly to give up your present work 
... Tl call up Mr. Bateman about 
it...so that he'll understand why 
we're taking you away from him... 
Never want hard feelings. .. . Come 
down and see me tomorrow at ten. 
You know the office in the Frick 
Building? 
Moorehouse——I think I’ve got some 
valuable ideas about advertising, Mr. 
McGill. It’s the work I'm most inter- 
ested in doing. 

Player C 
the office he was introduced to a 
nephew of one of the directors of 
Bessemer Products, a young man 
named Oliver Taylor. 


The first day he went to 


His heart stopped beating. That was 
the man Gertrude was going to marry. 
It turned out that Ollie Taylor was 
his boss. 

Ward was a demon for work. From the 
moment he rolled out of bed he thought 
of nothing but Bessemer Products. 
He was shaving himself with a Gil- 
lette; why was he shaving with a 
Gillette instead of some other kind of 
razor? “Bessemer” was a good name, 
smelt of money and mighty rolling 
mills and great executives stepping 
out of limousines. The thing to do was 
to interest the hardware buyer, to 
make him feel a part of something 
mighty and strong, he would think as 
he picked out a necktie. “Bessemer,” 
he’d say to himself as he ate break- 
fast. Why should our cotterpins appeal 
more than any other cotterpins, he'd 
ask himself as he stepped on the 
streetcar. Jolting in the straphanging 
crowd on the way downtown, staring 
at the headlines in the paper without 
seeing them, chain links and anchors 
and iron couplings and malleable 
elbows and unions and bus‘iings and 
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nipples would jostle in his head. 
“Bessemer!” When he asked for a 
raise he got it, to $125. 

One night at a country-club dance he 
found himself being introduced to 
Gertrude Staple. She looked older 
than he remembered. “I guess it’s 
fate,” she said. As they danced she told 
him she was fond of Ollie Taylor but 
marrying him would be like marrying 
an airdale, a nice friendly airdale. 
Then one day Ollie Taylor came into 


the office with a funny smile on his face. 


Taylor—wWard, Gertrude’s got a 
crush on you. She can’t talk about 
anything else .. . Go ahead; I don’t 
give a damn. She’s too goddam much 
trouble for me to handle. She tires me 
out in a half an hour. 
Moorehouse—It’s probably just be- 
cause she doesn’t know me very well. 
[ Blushing | 

Taylor 
let her marry anything but a million- 
aire. You might get some lovin’ out of 
it, though. 


Too bad her old man won’t 


Moorehouse—l haven’t got the time 
for that stuff. 

Taylor—lIt don’t leave me time for 
anything else. Well, so long . . . you 
hold down the fort; I’ve got a lunch- 
eon date with a swell girl... she’s a 
warm baby and she’s dancing in the 
Red Mill first row, third from the left. 
Moorehouse——Don’t get into any 
trouble. 

Player C—lIt was a relief to find that 
Gertrude wasn’t going to marry Ollie. 
The information bureau was founded, 
‘ord was put in charge of the 
actual work at $10,000 a year. But 
there were several men over him earn- 
ing larger salaries who didn’t do any- 
thing but get in his way, and he was 
very restless. 


an. 


Then one morning Ward opened his 
newspaper to find that Horace Staple 
had died of angina pectoris the day 
before while going up in the elevator 
of the Carnegie Building, and that 
Gertrude and her mother were pros- 
trated at their palatial residence in 
Sewickley. He immediately sat down 
in the writing room, although it would 
make him late for work at the office 
and wrote Gertrude a note: 
Moorehouse—Dear Gertrude: 


In this terrible moment of grief, allow 
me to remind you that I think of you 
constantly. Let me know at once if I 
can be of any use to you in any way. 

In the valley of the shadow of death 
we must realize that the Great Giver 
to whom we owe all love and wealth 
and all affection around the jocund 
fireside is also the Grim Reaper. . . 
Player C—After staring at the words, 
chewing the end of the pen a minute, 
he decided that it was a bit thick 
about the Grim Reaper and copied 

the note out again, leaving out the 

ast sentence, signed it 
Moorehouse—“Y our Devoted Ward,” 
Player C—and sent it out to Sewick- 
ley by special messenger. 

Six months later they were married. 
They decided to take a year off for a 
honeymoon in Europe. They sailed in 
the bridal suite on the Deutschland 
to England and had a fine passage 
and Ward was only seasick one day. 
When Ward came back from his 
honeymoon abroad he was thirty-two, 
but he looked older. He had the capi- 
tal and the connections and felt that 
the big moment had come. 

Ward rented an office at 100 Fifth 
Avenue, fitted it up with Chinese 
porcelain vases and cloisonné ashtrays 
from Vantine’s and had a tiger skin 
rug in his private office. He served tea 
in the English style every afternoon 
and put himself in the telephone book 
as J. Ward Moorehouse, Public 
Relations Counsel! 

[ Newsreel Number III. Music in: 

“By the Sea” | 

Player B—TITANIC LarcEst SHIP IN 
THE WORLD SINKING 

Player A—-It was now about one A.M. 
The sea was calm as a pond, just a 
gentle heave as the boat dipped up and 
down in the swell, an ideal night ex- 
cept for the bitter cold. In the distance 
the Titanic looked like an enormous 
length, its great hulk outlined in black 
against the starry sky. 

Player D—The bride’s gown is of 
charmeuse satin with a chiffon-veiled 
lace waist. The veil is of crepe lisse 


edged with point de venise, a departure 
from the conventional bridal veil, and 
the bouquet is to be lilies of the valley 
and gardenias. 
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Player A 
straight on end with the stern verti- 
cally upward and as it did so the lights 
in the cabins and saloon died out, 


The Titanic slowly tilted 


came on again for a single flash and 
finally went out altogether. Mean- 
while, the machinery rattled through 
the vessel with a groaning that could 
be heard for miles. Then with a quiet 
slanting dive— 

Player F——WIiLsSON WILL FORCE DRAFT 
Piayer B——WOMAN TRAPS HUSBAND 
WITH GIRL IN HOTEL 

Player C——HOUSE REFUSES TO ALLOW 
TEDDY ROOSEVELT TO RAISE TROOPS 
Player E——pdEBS DENOUNCES WAR 
Piayer C 
{ Music out] 

Player A——Eugene V. Debs was a 
railroad man. 


—TRAITORS BEWARE 


At fifteen he was already working as 
a machinist on the Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute Railway, 

clerked in a store 

joined the local of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, was elected sec- 
retary, traveled all over the country 
as organizer. 

He was a tall shamblefooted man, had 


a sort of gusty rhetoric that set on 


fire the railroad workers in their pine- 
boarded halls 


made them want the world he wanted, 
a world brothers might own 

where everybody would split even: 
Debs—TI am not a labor leader. | 
don’t want you to follow me or any- 
one else. If you are looking for a 
Moses to lead you out of the capitalist 
wilderness you will stay right where 
you are. I would not lead you into this 
promised land if I could, because if I 
could lead you in, someone else would 
lead you out. 

Player A—He wanted his brothers 
to be free men. 

That was what he saw in the crowd 
that met him at the Old Wells Street 
Depot when he came out of jail after 
the Pullman strike. 

But where were Gene Debs’s brothers 
in nineteen eighteen when Woodrow 
Wilson had him locked up in Atlanta 
for speaking against war? 

Where were the big men fond of 
whisky and fond of each other, 

quiet men who wanted a house with a 
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porch to putter around and a fat wife 
to cook for them, 

and wanted to work for it 

and others to work for it; 

where were the locomotive firemen and 
engineers when they hustled Debs off 
to Atlanta Penitentiary? 

And they brought him back to die in 
Terre Haute 

to sit on his porch in a rocker with a 
cigar in his mouth, 

beside him American Beauty roses his 
wife fixed in a bow]; 

and the people of the Middle West 
were fond of him, and afraid of him 

as an old kindly uncle who loved 
them, and gave them candy, 

but they were afraid of him 

on account of the flag 

and prosperity 

and making the world safe for 
democracy, 

they were afraid to be with him, 

for fear they might believe him; 

for he said: 

Debs—While there is a lower class 

I am of it, while there is a criminal 
class I am of it, while there is a soul 
in prison I am not free. 

Player F——When Janey Williams was 
little she lived in an old brick house 

in Georgetown. Sunday afternoons 
Janey and her brother Joe read the 
funny paper together. Janey and Joe 
would sit on the same chair feeling 
each other’s ribs jiggle when they 
laughed about the Katzenjammer kids. 
One-winter they got in the habit of 
walking up the hill with a little yaller 
girl who lived directly across the street 
and whose name was Pearl, and 
Janey was very fond of her. 

One afternoon she asked Pearl to come 
in and they played dolls together. 
When Pearl had gone, Mommer’s 
voice called from the kitchen. 
Mommer—Janey 

Janey—Yes, Mommer. 
Mommer——Janey, come here . . sit 
down, sit still, child, for gracious sake 
... Jane, I want to talk to you about 
something. That little colored girl you 
brought in this afternoon ... Now don’t 
misunderstand me; I like and respect 
the colored people; ... but you mustn’t 
bring that little colored girl in the 
house again. Treating colored people 


© opposite page: 

Dancing the “Charleston.” 
(From left: William Windom, 
Peggy McCay, Laurence Hugo, 
Joan Tetzel, William Redfield, 
Sada Thompson) 


kindly and with respect is one of the 
signs of good breeding ... You mustn’t 
forget that your mother’s people were 
wellborn, every inch of them... 
Georgetown was very different in those 
days. We lived in a big house with 
most lovely lawns. .. but you must 
never associate with colored people 
That’s all, Janey, 
you understand; now run out and 
play, well, go on, it'll soon be time for 
your supper. 
Player F——Joe’s best friend was Alec 
McPherson. Janey used to tag around 
after the boys whenever they'd let her. 
Those were the times Janey liked best. 
When she was with Alec and Joe she 
wasn't scared. 
About once a week Joe would get 
spanked. Janey’s inside knotted up and 
froze when Popper would start up the 
stairs to the bathroom pushing Joe 
in front of him. She knew what would 
happen. He’d take down the razor 
strop from behind the door and put 
the boy’s head and shoulders under his 
arm and beat him. Joe would clench 
his teeth and not say a word and when 
Popper was tired of beating him they'd 
look at each other. Janey would slip 
out into the yard with her fists 
clenched, whispering to herself, “I 


hate him.. = 


I hate him... . 
One drizzly Saturday night Janey 
could hear Popper's voice and Joe’s in 
an argument. She thought maybe she'd 
fall down dead at the first thwack of 
the razor strop. Then suddenly it 
came, the leather sound of blows and 
Joe stifling a cry. She was eleven years 
old. Something broke loose. She ran 
upstairs and started beating on the 
bathroom door. 

Janey——Stop it——stop it. Beat me 
it’s me that’s bad——I won't have you 
beating Joe like that. 


Joe [He was standing in his night- 


gown in the door |——-Say, Janey, what 
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you wanna cry for; this ain’t no 
Johnstown flood. ... Don’t you do that 
again, see. I can take care of myself, 
see. A girl can’t butt in between men 
like that. 

Janey—COh Joe, I can’t stand him 
beating you like that. He’s mean and 
cruel to beat you like that. 

Joe——He won't do it for long, I can 
tell you. 

Janey—wWhat'll you do about it? 
Joe—Clear out. Me and Alec. We got 
plans for goin’ on our own. 
Janey—Alec’s folks won’t like it, Joe. 
Joe—Don’t worry about Alec. 

Janey 
you? 


—You will be careful, won’t 


Joe—Sure we will. Now go back to 
bed, and don’t you worry none. 
Janey—Good-night Joe. 
Joe—Good-night Janey. Try and get 
some sleep. [He goes. | 

Player F——At high school Janey took 
the commercial course and learned 
stenography and typewriting. She 
liked to read and used to get books 
like The Winning of Barbara Worth 
out of the library. When she read she 
used to imagine she was the heroine, 
and that the hero was Alec. 

She thought Alec was the best-looking 
boy in Georgetown and the strongest. 
She pretty well admitted to herself 
that she had a terrible crush on Alec. 
The best day of her life was the swel- 
tering summer Sunday they all went 
canoeing up to Great Falls. 

{lec {Playing odds and evens with 
Janey |——Once more, now. 1-2-3-go! 
Not fair, last time——1-2-3-go! Ah, 
you win... gee whiz, Janey, Joe 
cooked that steak fine. 

Joe——When we were kids we used to 
ketch frogs and broil ’em up in Rock 
Creek ... Remember, Alec? 
4lec——Damned if I don’t, and Janey 
she was along once; gee whiz, the 
fuss you kicked up then, Janey. 

Janey——I don’t like seeing you skin 
them. 

Alec—We thought we was regular 
wild West hunters then. We had packs 
of fun then. 

I like this better, Alec. 
4lec——So dol... Dod gast it, I wisht 
we had a watermelon. 


Janey- 


Janey——Maybe we'll see some along 
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the riverbank somewhere goin’ home. 
Alec—Jiminy crickets, what I 
wouldn’t do to a watermelon, Joe. 
Janey——Mommer had a watermelon 
on ice; maybe there'll be some yet 
when we get home. 

Joe—lI don’t never want to go home. 
Janey—Joe, you oughtn’t to talk like 
that. 

Joe—I'll talk how I goddam please 
... Kerist, I hate the scrimpy dump. 
Janey—Joe, you mustn't talk like 
that. 

Alec—Dod gast it. It’s time we 
shoved ... What you say, bo... ? 
Joe—You're damn right, look at 
those thunderheads. 

Alec—Dod gast it, looks like there's 
goin’ to be a storm. Here, Janey, you'd 
best wear this or you'll catch cold. 
[Hands her his jacket. | 
Janey—tThank you, Alec... [A long 
look between them which Joe catches. | 
Joe [As he gives Janey a little shove | 
—Oh ...c’mon. 

Player F——They huddled under an 
old oak tree, with Janey in the middle. 
Alec’s towsled black hair was against 
her cheek. The smell of sweat and 
riverwater and the warm boysmell of 
Alec’s hair and shoulders made her 
dizzy. She slipped her arm around 
Alec’s neck and let her hand rest tim- 
idly on his bare shoulder. He didn’t 
move. 

One Sunday night during the spring 
of her last term in high school Janey 
was in her room getting undressed. 
She had just let down her hair and 
was looking in the mirror imagining 
how she’d look if she was a peach 
when there was a knock at the door 
and Joe’s voice outside. There was 
something funny about his voice. 
Janey—Come in. I’m just fixin’ my 
hair.Why, what’s the matter, Joe? 
Joe—It’s like this, Janey. Alec was 
killed. He smashed up on his motor 
bike. I just come from the hospital. 
He’s dead, all right. He smashed up 
comin’ home from Chevy Chase .. . 
He’d gone out to the ball game to see 
me pitch. You oughter seen him all 
smashed to hell. 

Janey—He was your best .. . 
Joe—He was the best guy I'll ever 
know. Well, that’s that, Janey ... But 


I wanted to tell you I don’t want to 
hang round this lousy dump now that 
Alec’s gone. I’m goin’ to enlist in the 
Navy. You tell the folks, see ... I don’t 
wanna talk to em. That’s it; I'll join 
the Navy and see the world. 
Janey—But, Joe...No... 


Joe—TI'll write you, Janey; honest, I 
will . .. I'll write you a hell of a lot. 
You an’ me... Well, good-bye, Janey. 
Janey—Good-bye Joe .. . Now, do be 
careful, won't you? 

[Newsreel IV. Music in: “Waiting for 
the Robert E. Lee” | 

Player A——600 AMERICANS FLEE 
CAPITOL 

Player E——NEW UNREST IN LABOR 
WORLD 

Player F——Gir. EVANGELISTS AWAIT 
CHRIST IN NEW YORK 

Player C—cZAR LOSES PATIENCE WITH 
AUSTRIA 

Player E—TI'm against capital pun- 
ishment, as are all level-minded women. 
I hate to think any woman would at- 
tend a hanging. It is a terrible thing 
for the state to commit murder. 
Player B—11 WOMEN MISSING IN BLUE- 
BEARD MYSTERY 

Player A——The American Embassy 
was threatened today with an attack 
by a mob of radical socialists led by 
Nicolai Lenin, an exile who recently 
returned from Switzerland. 

Player D——1sapoRA DUNCAN SEEKS 
NEW HAPPINESS 

[ Music out} 

[Camera Eye #1. Music in] 

Player C—Sunday nights when we 
had fish balls and baked beans and 
Mr. Garfield read to us in a very beau- 
tiful reading voice and everybody was 
so quiet you could have heard a pin 
drop because he was reading The Man 
Without a Country and it was a very 
terrible story and Aaron Burr had 
been a very dangerous man and this 
poor young man had said “Damn the 
United States; I never hope to hear 
her name again” and it was a very 
terrible thing to say and the gray- 
haired judge was so kind and good 
and the judge sentenced me and they 
took me far away to foreign lands on 
a frigate and the officers were kind 
and grave and very sorry and frigates 
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and the blue Mediterranean and 
islands and when I was dead I began 
to ery and I was afraid the other boys 
would see I had tears in my eyes. 

an American shouldn’t cry he should 
look kind and grave and very sorry. 
When they wrapped me in the Stars 
and Stripes and brought me home on 
a frigate to be buried I was so sorry 
I never remembered whether they 
brought me home or buried me at sea, 
but anyway I was wrapped in Old 
Glory. 

{Music up and out 

Player E After she graduated, 
Janey and a girl friend got jobs in 
the office of Mrs. Robinson, public 
stenographer. She was very precise 
and all the proprieties were observed 
in her office. 

Mrs. Robinson——Miss Williams, that 
manuscript of Judge Roberts’ has ab- 
solutely got to be finished today .. . 
My dear. we've given our word and 
we'll deliver if we have to stay till 
midnight. Noblesse oblige, my dear, 
noblesse oblige 

Player E And the typewriters would 
trill and jingle and all the girls’ fin- 
gers would go like mad typing briefs, 
manuscripts or undelivered speeches. 
Janey began to feel that there was a 
great throbbing arc-lighted world 
somewhere outside and that only liv- 
ing in Georgetown kept her from 
breaking into it. 

Joe was a sailor on the battleship 
Connecticut. Whenever she saw a 
Navy man on the street she thought 
of Joe and wondered how he was get- 
ting on. The sight of a gob in blue 
took a funny twist at her heart. 
When she'd been eight months with 
Mrs. Robinson she got an offer from 
Dreyfus and Carroll. the patent 
lawyers to work for them for seventeen 
a week. 

When her father died one September 
her mother was very quiet and her 
eyes were very red and she kept saying 
that she was so glad; she'd have hated 
for him to be buried in any other 
cemetery than Oak Hill. It was so 
beautiful and all the nicest people in 
Georgetown were buried there. 

One afternoon she was coming out of 
the office a little late, who should be 
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standing in the hall by the elevator 
but Joe. 

Joe—Hello, Janey. 

oh Joe!... 

Joe—I just got paid off .. . I thought 
I better come up here and see you be- 
fore I spent all my jack . . . I'll take 
you out and set you up to a big feed 
an’ a show if you want... 

Janey Did you go to Georgetown? 
Joe—Yare. 

Janey—Did you go up to the 
cemetery / 


Janey—Joe! ... 


Joe—Mommer wanted me to go, but 
what’s the use? 

Janey—Poor Mother, she’s so senti- 
mental about it... Joe, dear, you 
must tell me about your adventures 
... You must have been to some won- 
derful places. It’s thrilling having a 
brother in the Navy. 

Joe—Janey, pipe down about the 
Navy, will yer? .. . I don’t want to 
hear about it. I deserted in Rio, see, 
and shipped out east on a limey, on 
an English boat . . . That’s a dog’s life 
too, but anything’s better than the 
U. S. Navy. 

Janey—But, Joe... 

Joe—Ain’t nothin’ to worry about... 
Janey—But, Joe, what happened? 
Joe—Y ou won’t say a word to a livin’ 
soul, will you, Janey? You see, I got 
in a scrap with a petty officer who 
tried to ride me too damn hard. I 
socked him in the jaw an’ kinda 
mauled him, see, an’ things looked 
pretty bad for me, so I made tracks 
for the tall timber . . . that’s all. 
Janey—Oh, Joe, and I was hoping 
you'd get to be an officer. 

Joe—A gob get to be an officer .. .? 
A fat chance. Well, look here, we gotta 
git a move on, Janey, or we'll be late 
for the show .. . I got tickets for The 
Garden of Allah. 

Janey—tThe Garden of Allah?? Oh, 
Joe!! 

Player E——When they came out of 
the theatre after the performance the 
square was cool and quiet with a rustle 
of wind in the trees. 

Joe—Ah that show ain’t so rhuch; I 
seen a real sand storm onct. 
Janey—Well, it’s only a play, Joe. 
Gee, I'd love to visit all those foreign 


countries—Monte Carlo, Spain, the 
mysterious East. 

Joe—They ain’t so much. 
Janey—Y ou know Joe, I often felt if 
only you stayed and finished school, 
you might really appreciate all those 
fascinating places. 

Joe—Ah, I ain’t never cared for 
school. You know that, Janey. Not that 
it ain’t okay for other guys. 
Janey—Y ou should try to better your- 
self more, Joe. 

Joe—-Sure, maybe when I get out of 
the mess I’m in now. 

Janey—tThere are boys not half so 
bright as you are with nice clean jobs 
right in my ofice—and a future to look 
forward to. 

Joe—All my future’s behind me. 
Janey—Maybe you'll feel different 
after the war ends in Europe. I wish 
we were in it too. When I think of poor 
little helpless Belgium, and all those 
horrible atrocities— 

Joe—Can that stuff, Janey. You 
people don’t understand it, see? The 
whole damn war’s crooked from start 
to finish. I’m tellin’ ye Janey, this war’s 


crooked, like every other goddam thing. 


Janey— Well, you needn’t curse and 
swear all the time. 


Joe—I'm sorry, sister, but I’m just a 
bum an’ that’s about the size of it, an’ 
not fit to associate with a well-dressed 
girl like you. 

Janey | Wiping her eyes |——No, I 
didn’t mean that, Joe. 

Joe—Well, it’s gettin’ late. 


Janey—Where are you going to stay 
tonight, Joe? 

Joe—I guess I'll shove along back to 
New York an’ pick up a berth... 
Janey—Y ou mean tonight? 
Joe—Yeah. 

Janey—I wish I had a bed for you but 
I couldn't very well on account of— 
Joe—Naw, I doan want to hang 
around this dump... I jus’ came up to 
say hello. 

Janey— Well, good-bye, Joe, be sure 
and write. 

Joe—Good-bye, Janey. 

Player E—She watched him walk off 
down the street until he went out of 
sight. It wasn’t quite the shambling 
walk of a sailor, but he looked like a 
working man all right. 
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Janey had a good time that winter. She 
took to smoking cigarettes and serving 
tea to her friends Sunday afternoons. 
She read novels by Arnold Bennett 

and thought of herself as a bachelor 
girl. She began to have ambitions of a 
business career. 

During the second year of the Euro- 
pean War in the firm of Dreyfus and 
Carroll talk took on a distinctly pro- 
German trend that Janey didn’t like at 
all, and she didn’t like to be working 
for a Hun, so she began looking around 
for another job. 

She was spending her savings. Then 
one icy afternoon in February, she 
heard the landlady calling her. It was 
her girl friend on the phone. Her girl 
friend said there was a man calling 

up who wanted a stenographer for a 
few days. Go right over to the Shore- 
ham, said the girl friend. The name is 
J. Ward Moorehouse. You must know 
it, her girl friend said. The minute she 
saw Mr. Moorehouse Janey thought he 
must be a fine man. 

VM oorehouse—It’s a very important 
thing for the future of this country, I 
can assure you that the great executives 
and the powerful interests in manu- 
facturing and financial circles are 
watching these developments with the 
deepest interest. Don’t quote me in 
this; I can assure you confidentially 
that the President himself... [His eye 
catches Janey’s| I guess this is the 
stenographer. That will be all, gentle- 
men. Come right in, Miss... 

Janey— Williams is the name. 
Player E—His eyes were the blue of 
alcohol flame, with a boyish flicker in 
them; this must be J. Ward Moore- 
house whose name she ought to know. 
Moorehouse——Have you a pencil and 
paper? That’s fine; sit right down. 
Morton, you'd better carry away those 
tea things. [Morton goes. Janey sits 
with pad and pencil poised | Hadn't 
you better take off your hat and coat, 
or you won't feel them when you go 
out? 
Player E- 
homey in his voice, different when he 
talked to her than when he talked to 
the men. She wished she could work 
for him. Anyway, she was glad she 


There was something 


had come. 
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Moorehouse—Ready, Miss Williams 
... Released by J. Ward Moorehouse, 
Public Relations Counsel, Hotel Shore- 
ham, Washington, D. C., February 4th, 
1916... Yes, Morton, what is it? 

| Morton enters | 

Morton—Time to dress for dinner, sir. 
Moorehouse—Hell. 

Morton—Beg pardon, sir; Miss 
Rosenthal’s fallen down and broken ‘er 
ip. Fell on the hice in front of the 
Treasury Buildin’, sir. 

The hell she has... 
Excuse me, Miss Williams. [Janey 
smiles | Has she been fixed up all right? 
Morton Mr. Mulligan took her to 
the orspital, sir. 


Moorehouse— 


Moorehouse—tThat’s right .. . You go 
downstairs, Morton, and send her some 
flowers. Pick out nice ones. 
Morton—Yessir .. . About five dol- 
lars’ worth, sir? 
Moorehouse——T wo fifty’s the limit, 
Morton, and put my card in. 

[ Morton exits | 

Do you know anyone, Miss Williams 
... 1 want a nice smart girl as stenog- 
rapher and secretary, someone I can 
repose confidence in... Damn that 
woman for breaking her hip. 
Janey—Well, I'm looking for a posi- 
tion of that sort myself. 
Moorehouse—Do you mind telling me, 
Miss Williams, why you lost your last 
job? 

Janey—Not at all. I left Dreyfus and 
Carroll, perhaps you know them... 

I didn’t like what was going on round 
there. 
Moorehouse—tThey’re agents of the 
German government. 
Janey—tThat’s what I mean. I didn’t 
like to stay after the President’s procla- 
mation. 

Moorehouse—Well, round here we're 
all for the Allies, so it'll be quite all 
right. I think you’re just the person I 
like ... Of course, I can’t be sure, but 
all my best decisions are made in a 
hurry. How about twenty-five a week 

to begin on? 

Janey—All right, Mr. Moorehouse; 
it’s going to be very interesting work, 
I’m sure. 
Moorehouse——T omorrow at nine 
please, and send these telegrams from 
me as you go out: 


Mrs. J. Ward Moorehouse 

Great Neck, Long Island, New York 
May have to go Mexico City explain 
Saltworths unable attend dinner Hope 
everything all right 

Love 

Moorehouse——Do you mind traveling, 
Miss Williams? 

Janey—TI've never traveled, but I’m 
sure I'd like it. 

Moorehouse—1 may have to take a 
small office force down with me... 

oil business. Let you know in a day or 
two. 

James Blackwell, c/o J. Ward Moore- 
house 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Release statement on Americanism 
versus foreign socialistic rubbish . . . 
ae 

Now take a wire to Miss Eleanor Stod- 
dard, 212 East 54th Street, New York 
City. “What do you want from Mexico 
City?” Sign it “J.W.” Got that? 
Janey—Y es, sir. Shall I read them 
back to you? 

Moorehouse—That won't be neces- 
sary. You're pretty quick, Miss Wil- 
liams. I think you'll work out fine. 
Janey—tThank you, Mr. Moorehouse. 
Moorehouse—That'll be all today. 
When you’ve sent the wires, you may go. 
Janey—Very well, sir. [She goes | 

[ Newsreel V. Music in: “It’s a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary” | 

Player B——turKS FLEE AT GALLIPOLI 
Player C——EUROPE ON KNIFE EDGE 
Player B——¥ERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
STIMULATED BY WAR 

Player E 
Player D 
CAPE COD 
Player A—To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for those 
principles that gave her birth. God 
helping her, she can do no other. 
Player F——StTocK MARKET STRONG 
BUT NARROW 


LENIN REPORTED ALIVE 
GERMAN U-BOAT PASSES 


Player C——How TO DEAL WITH BOL- 
SHEVISTS ? SHOOT THEM! SAY POLES. 

[ Music out | 

Player B—Miss Eleanor Stoddard, 
212 East 54th Street, thought that 
things were very exciting that winter. 
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She and J.W. went out a great deal 
together to all the French operas 
and to first nights. There was a little 
French restaurant where they ate hors 


d’oeuvres way east on Fifty-sixth Street. 


They went to see French paintings in 
the galleries up Madison Avenue. They 
often talked about how silly people 
were who said that a man and a woman 
couldn't have a platonic friendship. 
They wrote each other little notes in 
French every day. Eleanor often 
thought it was a shame J.W. had such 
a stupid wife who was an invalid too, 
but she thought that the children were 
lovely and it was nice that they had 
lovely blue eyes like their father. 

The sight of the French flag excited 
her always or when a band was playing 
“Tipperary”; they talked about the 
air raids and poison gas and the Bow- 
men of Mons and the Maid of Orleans 
and she said she believed in the super- 
natural, and J.W. was hinting some- 
thing about reverses on Wall Street, 
and his face looked drawn and 
worried; but they were crossing Times 
Square through the eight o’clock 
crowds and the sky signs flashing on 
and off, and suddenly a grind organ 
began to play the “Marseillaise” and 
it was too beautiful; she burst into 
tears and they talked about Sacrifice 
and Dedication, and J.W. held her 
arm tight through the fur coat and 
gave the organ grinder man a dollar. 
Then one afternoon J.W. looked very 
worried and said when he was taking 
her home from the opera where they'd 
seen Manon for the third time that his 
wife didn’t understand their relations 
and was making scenes and threaten- 
ing to divorce him. 

When J.W. left he said with a sigh, 
“She may have detectives shadowing 
me this very minute,” and he went 
away very despondent. Later she got 
into a taxi and told the driver to take 
her to the Metropolitan Art Museum. 
While she was paying the driver, a 
newsboy ran by crying “Extra,” 
“Extra.” Eleanor bought a paper for 

a nickel and when she got in the quiet 
light of the museum she opened it. 
DECLARATION OF WAR 

Only a matter of hours now, Washing- 
ton observers declare. German note 
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thoroughly unsatisfactory. Going down 
Fifth Avenue in the bus she felt elated. 
When she made out J.W. in the stuffy, 
pinkish light of the hotel lobby she went 
towards him with springy step. His jaw 
was set and his blue eyes were on fire. 
Moorehouse——Well, it’s come at last. 
I just wired Washington offering my 
services to the government. I'd like to 
see "em try and pull a steel strike now. 
Eleanor—It’s wonderful and terrible! 
I’m trembling like a leaf! 

Player B—They went to a little table 
in the corner behind some heavy dra- 
peries to have tea. They had hardly sat 
down before the orchestra started play- 
ing “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
they had to get to their feet. There was 
a great bustle in the hotel. People kept 
running about with fresh editions of 
the papers, laughing and talking aloud. 
Eleanor—I have an idea J.W. that if 

I went out and talked to your wife as 
one woman to another, she’d under- 
stand the situation better. When I was 
decorating the house she was so kind 
and we got along famously. 
Moorehouse—I have offered my serv- 
ices to Washington. There may be a 
telegram at the office now. I’m sure that 
Gertrude will see that it is her simple 
duty. 
Eleanor—I want to go, J.W. I feel I 
must go! 

Where? 

—To France! 


Moorehouse 


Moorehouse 
Eleanor 
Don’t do anything 
hasty, Eleanor. 

Eleanor—No, | feel I must... I could 
be a very good nurse... I’m not afraid 
of anything. You ought to know that 
J.W. 

Player B——The orchestra played the 
“Star Spangled Banner” again; 
Eleanor sang some of the chorus in a 
shrill little treble voice. 

Eleanor {Singing |——“. .. And the 
home of the brave.” 

Player B 
for the second time, J.W. looked up 


—As they seated themselves 


and saw Oliver Taylor coming toward 
them. J.W. noticed he looked drunk. 
Taylor—wWhat the hell is this, Ward? 
Are we at war, or not? 
Moorehouse—lf we're not, we will 
be before morning. 


Taylor— 


If you ask me, it’s the god- 


damndest treason in history. What did 
we elect Wilson for instead of Old 
Fuzzywhiskers except to keep us out of 
the goddamn mess? 
Moorehouse—Y ou might watch your 
language, Ollie, in Miss Stoddard’s 
presence. 

Taylor— Oh hell, Eleanor, I’m sorry. 
Eleanor {Icily |——Quite all right. 
Moorehouse—Oliie, I don’t agree with 
you for a minute. I think it’s our duty 
to save— 

Taylor—LI know, I know—save the 
world for democracy. I’ve heard enough 
of that bilge. Much rather be drunk 
than hear that damn bilge. Bye! [He 
wanders off | 

Moorehouse | To Eleanor |——I'd have 
given him a piece of my mind if I 
hadn’t seen that he was in no condition. 
Player B—They were too excited to 
sit still long and went over to J.W.’s 
office in a taxi. The office was in great 
excitement. Down Fifth Avenue a band 
was coming near playing “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here.” All along office 
windows were brightly lit, flags were 
slapping against their poles in the cold 
wind. Clerks and stenographers were 


leaning out and cheering, dropping 

out papers that sailed and whirled 

in the bitter eddying wind. 

“Tt’s the Seventh Regiment,” Miss 
Williams said, and they all clapped 
and yelled. All the automobiles in the 
stalled traffic tooted their horns. People 


on the tops of the houses were waving 
small flags. Eleanor leaned over and 
kissed Miss Williams on the cheek. 
J.W. stood by looking out over their 
heads with a proud smile on his face... 
After the band had gone and traffic 
was running again they put the window 
down, and Miss Williams went around 
picking up loose papers. J.W. called 
up Great Neck and asked Gertrude if 
he could come out to dinner and bring 
a friend. Gertrude said he might. But 
the thought of all that misery and 
slaughter gave her pains in the back of 
the head. 

Driving out to Great Neck in the Pierce 
Arrow it was thrilling! They talked of 
Edith Cavell and air raids and flags 
and searchlights and the rumble of 
armies advancing and Joan of Arc. 
Eleanor drew the fur robe up to her 
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chin and thought about what she'd say 
to Gertrude Moorehouse. 

Eleanor I wanted to talk to you. 
Gertrude——Excuse me for not getting 
up. Miss Stoddard, but I’m absolutely 
prostrated by the terrible news. 


Eleanor 


sacrifice . 


Civilization demands a 
. from all of us. 
Gertrude——Of course it is terrible 
what the Huns have done, cutting the 
hands off Belgian children and all that. 
Eleanor Mrs. Moorehouse. I want to 
speak to you about this unfortunate 
misunderstanding of my relations with 
your husband... . Do you think I am 
the sort of woman who could come out 
here and face you if there was any- 
thing in those horrible rumors? Our 
relations are... 

Gertrude—Please don’t speak of it, 
Miss Stoddard. I believe you. 

Player B—-When J.W. came in they 
were talking about Gertrude’s 
operation. 

Eleanor—Oh, I think it’s wonderful 
of you, J. W. 
Moorehouse 
duty. 


Gertrude 


It’s little less than my 


What is it? 

I have offered my serv- 
ices to the government to serve in 
whatever capacity they see fit for 
the duration of the war. 

Gertrude [With a startled look|—— 
Not at the front? 


Moorehouse 


Moorehouse—No, I'm leaving for 
Washington tomorrow . . . Of course I 
shall serve without pay. 
Gertrude——Ward, that’s noble of you. 
Moorehouse | Kisses Gertrude on fore- 
head |——We must all make our sac- 
rifices ... My dear, I shall trust you 


and your mother to take care of things. 
Gertrude 


Of course, Ward, of course 
... It’s all been a silly misunderstand- 
ing. I’ve been a damn suspicious fool. 
I'll talk Mother around. But you 
mustn't go to the front, Ward. 

Player B—-Eleanor thought how little 
people understood a man like that, 
how beautiful the room was, like a 
play, like a Whistler, like Sarah Bern- 
hardt! Emotion misted her eyes! 
Eleanor—TI'll join the Red Cross! 

I can’t wait to get to France! 
[Newsreel VI. Music in: “Over There” ] 
Player C——UNITED STATES AT WAR! 


Player D— 
BRITISH ! 
Player F 


PUNISHED 


JOYFUL SURPRISE OF 
ABUSING FLAG TO BE 


Player A——ARMIES CLASH AT VERDUN 
IN GLOBE’S GREATEST BATTLE 
Player E—150,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
PARADE 
Player C——BONDS BUY BULLETS!- 
BUY BONDS! 
Player F——When they return home 
what will our war veterans think of the 
American who babbles about some 
vague new order? 
Player D——AMERICA’S SWEETHEART 
HAWKS LIBERTY BONDS 
Player B——WaAR DECREASES MARRIAGE 
AND BIRTHS 
Player A——PERSHING CHEERED BY 
MILLIONS! 
Player E——CARUSO SINGS IN STREETS 
FOR SOLDIERS 
Player A——WALL STREET CLOSES WEAK 
FEARS TIGHT MONEY 
| Music out] [Drum in} 
Player C——Whereas the Congress of 
the United States by a concurrent res- 
olution adopted on the 4th day of 
March last authorized the Secretary 
of War to cause to be brought to the 
United States the body of an American 
who was a member of the American 
expeditionary forces in Europe, who 
lost his life during the World War 
and whose identity has not been estab- 
lished for burial in the Memorial 
amphitheatre of the National Cemetery 
at Arlington, Virginia. 
Player B—AIn the tarpaper morgue at 
Chalons-sur-Marne in the reek of 
chloride of lime and the dead, they 
picked out the pine box that held all 
that was left of eenie meenie minie 
moe; plenty other pine boxes stacked 
up there containing what they'd 
scraped up of Richard Roe. 
and other person or persons unknown. 
Only one can go. How did they pick 
John Doe? 
how can you tell a guy’s a hundred 
percent when all you've got’s a gunny- 
sack full of bones, bronze buttons 
stamped with the screaming eagle and 
a pair of roll puttees? 
... and the gagging chloride and the 
pukey dirt stench of the year old 
dead... 


© opposite page: 

Eleanor: I'll join the Red Cross! | can’t 
wait to get to France! 

(From left: Sada Thompson, 

Joan Tetzel, Laurence Hugo) 


Player E 


meaningful and tragic for applause. 


~The day withal was too 


Silence, tears, songs and prayer, muf- 
fled drums and soft music were the 
instrumentalities today of national 
approbation. 

Player B—John Doe was born (thud- 
ding din of blood in love into the 
shuddering soar of a man and a woman 
alone indeed together lurching into 
—-and nine months sick drowse 
walking into sacred agony and the pain 
and blood and mess of birth) John 
Doe was born and raised in Brooklyn! 
Player C—in Memphis. 

Player D— in an old brick house in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Player A——out near the country club. 
Player D 


families in the Social Register. 


—scion of one of the best 


Player E——won first prize in the baby 
parade at Coronado Beach. 

Player B—was marbles champion of 
the Little Rock grammar schools. 
Player C—crack basketball player at 
the Booneville High. 

Player A——having saved the sheriff's 
kids from drowning in the little Mis- 
souri River was invited to Washington 
to be photographed shaking hands 
with the President on the White 
House steps; 

Player E—Though this was a time of 
mourning, such an assemblage neces- 
sarily has about it a touch of color. 
In the boxes are seen the court uni- 
form of foreign diplomats, the gold 
braid of our own and foreign fleets 
and armies, the vari-colored furs and 
outdoor wrapping garments of moth- 
ers and sisters come to mourn, and the 
white and black of a vested choir. 
Player A 
Player B 
Player C 
Player D 
Player E 
Western Kansas. 


Busboy 
harveststiff 
hogcaller 
boyscout 


champeen cornshucker of 
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Player F 
States Hotel in Saratoga Springs. 
Player A 
Player B 
Player D 
joint in Trenton, N. J. 
Player A 


Colorado: Madam would you be will- 


bellhop at the United 


office boy 
callboy 


filled pipes in an opium 
sold books in Denver, 


ing to help a young man work his way 
: 

through college? 

layer D 


a reverence seemingly more significant 


President Harding, with 


because of his high temporal station, 
concluded in his speech: 
Play er A 


the impersonal tribute: in the name of 


We are met today to pay 


him whose body lies before us took 
flight with his imperishable soul . . . 
as a typical soldier of this represen- 
tative democracy he fought and died 
believing in the indisputable justice 
of his country’s cause... 

Player D—-by raising his right hand 
and asking the thousands within the 
sound of his voice to join in prayer: 
Player A-— 
heaven hallowed be thy name .. . 
Player B 


army. 


Our Father which art in 
Naked he went into the 


They weighed you, measured you, 
looked for flat feet, made you cough, 
listened to your heart and lungs, 
charted your urine and your intelli- 
gence. 

Gave you a service recorée for a 
future (imperishable soul). And 

an identification tag stamped with 
your serial number to hang around 
your neck, a condiment can and a copy 
of the articles of war. 

Player A Atten’SHUN suck in your 
gut, wipe that smile off your face eyes 
right wattja tink dis is a choirch- 
social? For-war-D’MARCH. 

Player B—John Doe 

and Richard Roe and other persons or 
persons unknown drilled, hiked, man- 
ual of arms, learned to salute, forbid- 


den to smoke on deck, forty men and 
eight horses, shortarm inspection and 
the shrill bullets combing the air, 
machine guns, mud, cooties, gas 
masks, and the itch. 

Player C——Say feller tell me how I 
can get back to my outfit. 

Player B—John Doe had a head 

for twenty-odd years intensely the 
nerves of the eyes the ears the fingers 
the toes the armpits, the nerves warm 
feeling under the skin charged the 
coiled brain with 

Player F 
plication table long division 
Player A— 
good men 
Player B- 
man’s door 
Player E 
Gebibbel 
Player F——The first five years'll be the 
Player D—-Safety First 


Player A——Suppose a Hun tried to 


—Thou shalt not the multi- 
Now is the time for all 
knocks but once at a young 


It’s a great life of Ish 


rape your 
Player F 
Player B 
Player A- 
Player D——treat ’em rough 

Player F—Tell ’em nothin’ 

Player E—He got what was coming 


my country right or wrong 
Catch em young 
What he don’t know won't 


to him he got his 

Player A—This is a white man’s 
country 

Player C—-Say buddy can’t you tell 
me how I can get back to my outfit? 
Player B—John Doe’s heart pumped 
blood; alive thudding silence of blood 
in your ears down in the clearing in 
the Argonne forest where the woods 
smelt of wine and mushrooms and 
apples, homey smell of fall pouring 
into the blood. 

Player C—and I dropped the tin hat 
and the sweaty pack and lay flat with 
the dogday sun licking my throat and 
adams apple and the tight skin over 
the breastbone. 


Player B—The shell had his number 
on it. The blood ran into the ground. 
The identification tag was in the bot- 
tom of the Marne and the incorrupti- 
ble skeleton, and the scraps of dried 
viscera and skin bundled in khaki. 
Player A——They took it to Chalons- 
sur-Marne and laid it out neat in a 
pine coffin and took it home to God's 
country on a battleship and buried it 

in a sarcophagus in the Memorial 
Amphitheatre in the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery and draped the Old 
Glory over it and the bugler played 
taps and Mr. Harding prayed to God 
and the diplomats and the generals 
and the admirals and the brasshats and 
the politicians and the handsomely 
dressed ladies out of the society col- 
umn of the Washington Post stood up 
solemn and thought how beautiful, 
sad, Old Glory, God’s country it was 
to have the bugler play taps, and the 
three volleys made their ears ring. 
Where his chest ought to have been 
they pinned the Congressional Medal, 
Player D—the D.S.C.., 

Player E——the Medaille Militaire, 
Player F 
Guerre, 
Player B- 
Player C—the Vitutea Militara sent 
by Queen Marie of Rumania, 
Player A 
medal, 
Player D- 
the Poles, 
Player E-—a wreath sent by Hamilton 
Fish, Jr. of New York, 

Player D— 
by a deputation of Arizona redskins 
in warpaint and feathers. 

Player F——All the Washingtonians 
brought flowers. 

Player B——Woodrow Wilson brought 
a bouquet of poppies. 


the Belgian Croix de 


the Italian gold medal, 


the Czechoslovak war 


the Virtuti Militari of 


a little wampum presented 


End of Act I 


—  ——SE_———— 


act two 


[ Newsreel VII. Music in: “Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball” 

Player A——300.000 RUSSIAN NOBLES 
SLAIN BY BOLSHEVIKS! 

Player B—Rracs 28 HUNS SINGLE- 
HANDED 
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Player D——1TRAITORS BEWARE 

Player F——KEEP THE BOYS FIT TO 
GO HOME 
Player E 


SOLDIERS 


SINGS FOR WOUNDED 


Player C 
ADMIRER 
Player D——General Pershing’s forces 
today occupied Belle Joyeuse and the 
southern edges of Bois des Loges. The 
Americans encountered but little 


ARMY WIFE SLASHED BY 
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machine-gun opposition. Otherwise 

the activity along the front today con- 
sisted of artillery firing and bombing. 
Player C 
OFFICER 
Player fF 


| Music out | 


LOCAL BOY CAPTURES 
CROWN PRINCE ON THE RUN 
Player A—Paris, January 1919; in 
the midst of uniforms, cocked hats and 
gold braid, the allied powers met in 
the Salon de l'Horloge to dictate the 
peace, 

but the grand assembly of the peace 
conference was too public a place to 
make peace in 

so the High Contracting Parties 
formed the Council of Ten, went into 
the Gobelin Room and, 

began to dictate the peace. 

But the Council of Ten was too public 
a place to make peace in 

so they formed the Council of Four. 
Orlando went home in a huff 

and then there were three; 
Clemenceau, 

Lloyd George, 

Woodrow Wilson. 

rhree old men shuffling the pack, 
dealing out the cards. 

Player E 
Ellsworth Savage was very pleased 
with wartime Paris. He had his new 


whipcord uniform with officer’s bars 


First Lieutenant Richard 


on the shoulders and money in his 
pockets and his C. O., Colonel Edge- 
combe took to Dick immensely almost 
at once; in fact, within a week it got 
so that the Colonel practically couldn't 
do without Dick because Dick was 
Harvard and knew how to order a 
meal comme il faut, and could parley- 
voo with the French girls and was the 
grandson of the late General Ellsworth. 
About three weeks after Dick had ar- 
rived Colonel Edgecombe asked Dick 
to go with him to the Hotel Crillon to 
see a man named J. Ward Moorehouse. 
Colonel Edgecombe This Moore- 
house is a big publicity man from New 
York and a close adviser of President 
Wilson. You see, Savage, he’s the hus- 
band of a relative of mine, one of the 
Pittsburgh Staples. You look him over. 
For a youngster you seem to have a 
keen eye for character. 

Player E—In the vestibule of Moore- 
house’s hotel suite, Colonel Edge- 
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combe introduced Dick to a Miss Wil- 
liams, a tired-looking sharp-faced 
lady, who was Moorehouse’s secretary. 
Janey | Meeting Dick and Colonel 
Edgecombe | Good afternoon, Colo- 
nel Edgex ombe. Mr. Moorehouse is 
expecting you. 

Colonel E. 
Williams? 


Janey 


Busy as ever, Miss 


Oh, yes, Colonel. It keeps a 
person out of mischief. 

Colonel E. 
Player E 
people standing around. Some people 


had teacups and others had glasses in 


There were a great many 


their hands but nobody was paying 
much attention to them. 

Mr. Moorehouse turned out to be a 
large, quiet-spoken, blue-eyed, man. 
With him was a Miss Stoddard, Dick 
noticed she was stunningly well- 
dressed. Dick also noticed from the 
way Miss Stoddard had walked into 
the room and the way Mr. Moore- 
house had come forward to meet her 
that she was used to running the show. 
Colonel E.——What a magnificent set- 
ting you have arranged for yourself, 
Miss Stoddard. 

Eleanor—tThey were fine old rooms, 
Colonel. All you need do is give them 
a chance. 


Dick——lf you will pardon my saying 


so, the gem is worthy of its setting. 
Colonel E.—This is Lieutenant Sav- 
age, Miss Stoddard. 
Eleanor |To Dick} 


young man 


So you are the 
what have you done to 
he talks 
about nothing else but what a bright 
fellow you are. 


Colonel Edgecombe anyway— 


Dick——I've been able to dig up some 
uncommonly good Scotch .. . It must 
have been that. 

Well, I'll have to keep my 


eye on you. You know, Colonel, I 


don’t trust these bright young men. 


Eleanor 


Moorehouse——Wish we had some 
more of them in Washington. 


—Mr. Moorehouse! Mr. Moore- 
house! It’s come. It’s over. It’s the 


Janey 


real thing this time. 
Moorehouse-—W hat is it, Miss 
Williams? 

Janey—tThe Germans have signed 
the peace. Word just came through 
on the wireless. 


Very true, Miss Williams. 


Colonel E.—Well, I'll be damned. 


[A band is heard playing outside | 
Janey—tThe war is over. Isn’t it 
wonderful?! 

Dick [Embracing Janey |——Congratu- 
lations, Miss Williams. [She backs 
away, excited | 
Voorehouse Eleanor, my dear, this 
is an important moment for all of us. 
Particularly for you, Miss Williams. 
Now you can stop worrying about 
your brother. 

Oh Miss Williams, I didn’t 
know you had anybody in the service. 
Janey 


Eleanor- 


It’s been so many months 
since I’ve heard. 

Colonel E. Well, what do you know? 
Listen to that racket outside. 
Eleanor——Oh, I'm so sorry, Miss 
Williams. { Janey turns away | 

V oorehouse——If it is the peace, let’s 
go out and join the crowds. What de 
you say, Colonel? 


Colonel E. 


could use a bit of refreshment. Savage, 


A fine suggestion, sir. I 


you'll come along with us. 
Eleanor—Of course he will. Won't 
you, Lieutenant? 


Player E 


turned into a college dormitory the 


The whole place had 


night of a football victory. It was the 
peace. 

Everyone seemed suddenly to have 
bottles of cognac and to be singing 
“There’s a Long Long Trail Awind- 
ing” or “Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tires.” People kept getting into taxi- 
cabs and out of taxicabs. 

Dick found himself and Miss Stoddard 
and Moorehouse and Colonel Edge- 
combe in a taxicab going to the Café 
de la Paix. 

After dinner they went in a taxicab to 
Montmartre, to l'abbaye where there 
was singing and dancing and uniforms 
everywhere and everything was hung 
with the flags of the Allies. 


Dance music | 


Eleanor Maybe it has taken the war 
to teach us how to live. We have been 
too much interested in money and 
material things—the French know 
how to live. Where, back home in the 
States, can you find a beautiful atmos- 
phere like this? 


Moorehouse—TId have preferred 
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France at the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth. 
Eleanor—tThe Sun King? Oh, J. W.., 
it must have been too chilly in the 
winter months and I bet the plumbing 
must have been terrible. 
Voorehouse—It was a glorious time. 
You're sure you're not catching cold? 
You ought to have a wrap, you know. 
This climate’s going to be the death 
of me. 
Eleanor——Who cares about the 
climate when it’s so exciting to be in 
Paris right now with all the map of 
Europe being remade right under our 
noses, 
Woorehouse Yes, Paris is certainly 
the hub of the world. 

Colonel E. Unless it’s Moscow. Is 
it true. Ward, that President Wilson 
is getting ready to recognize the 
Soviets? 

V ocrehouse——I hardly think so, 
Leonard. Confidentially, I have reli- 
able information that Lenin and 


Trotsky have split and within three 


months they will restore the monarchy. 


Eleadnor—Hooray for the monarchy! 
Come on, Richard, dance with me. 

| They dance | | hear you've just come 
from Rome. 

Dick—How did you hear that? 
Eleanor—Oh, I met a friend of yours 
from there—a little Texas girl. She's 

a cute little thing. She said you were 
engaged. 

Dick——She exaggerated a little. 
Eleanor——Why don’t you stay over 
here? ... We might get J. W. to fix 

up something for you... How would 
you like to be one of his bright young 
men? 

Dick—It ‘ud be better than humoring 
the Colonel all the time. Truthfully, 
Eleanor, I'd feel privileged to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Moorehouse. Colonel 
Edgecombe says he’s the key to the 
key man. 

Eleanor—He is 

Dick——And who is the key to Moore- 
house? You? 
Eleanor {Smiles We'd better go 
back. [They go back to the table | 
Colonel E.—lt’s funny as a crutch. 
While we sit here wrangling under 
Schoolmaster Wilson. John Bull's 


putting his hands on all the world’s 
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future supplies of oil. They've got 
Persia and now I'll be damned if they 
don’t want Baku. 
Moorehouse——Well, the matter of 
mandates isn’t settled yet. 

Colonel E.—But, my gosh, man, 
something must be done about it. 
Eleanor—But won't the League of 
Nations take care of all that? 

V oorehouse—Of course it will. 
Colonel E—What is the use of the 
League of Nations if it is going to be 
dominated by Great Britain and her 
colonies? 

VM oorehouse—But don’t you think 
that some kind of League of Nations is 
better than nothing? 

Colonel E——Now, Ward, it’s not the 
name you give things, you know that; 
it’s who's getting theirs underneath 
that counts. 
Eleanor—tThat’s a very cynical re- 
mark. And this isn’t any time to be 
cynical, Colonel. 

Colonel E.- 


Miss Stoddard, if we weren’t cynical. 


This is a time when, 


we'd shoot ourselves. Goddamn it, 
that’s what this idealist Wilson can’t 
understand. 

Moorehouse—I'm not sure, Leonard, 
that you have things in the proper 
perspective or that we all share your 
views. For instance, [turning to Dick | 
what do you boys think about it all? 
Dick How do you mean? 
Moorehouse—What | mean is, how 
do you young fellows who were in the 
trenches, how do you feel about the 
situation as it is now ... with the 
peace? 

Dick—I don’t think anybody thought 
much about it either way. . .. However, 
I don’t think that anybody who has 
seen it considers war the prize way 

of settling international difficulties. 

I don’t believe General Pershing thinks 
that. Anyway, Colonel, hasn’t every- 
body got plenty of oil? 

Colonel E.—Listen to him. [ Banging 
his fist on the table| You can never 
have plenty of anything, Savage— 
that’s the first law of thermodynamics. 
I never have plenty of whisky. You’re 
a young fellow—do you ever have 
plenty of tail? 

Moorehouse—Y our language, 
Leonard, is hardly appropriate. 


Colonel E—Well, I was just getting 
ready to go, anyway. My apologies, 
Miss Stoddard. 

Eleanor | While Colonel Edgecomb is 
rising |—Please don’t concern your- 
self, Colonel. I wasn’t even listening. 
Colonel E——But before I go, there is 
one thing I want you to remember. 

If you thought the war was lousy, wait 
till you see the peace. [He leaves | 
Eleanor—Daman it, I hate people who 
get their pleasure by making other 
people feel uncomfortable. 
Dick—So do I. 

Eleanor—Do you mind if I'm not 
cynical, J. W.? 
Voorehouse—I should mind it if you 
were, Eleanor. 

Eleanor—Good. | Rising | Excuse me 
a minute, gentlemen, I want to powder 
my nose. [ Exits | 

I don’t know what I'd 
do without her. It’s amazing how some 


VW oorehouse 


people have misunderstood the 
relationship she and I have had—a 
beautiful friendship free from being 
sensual and degrading. 

Dick——I believe people think differ- 
ently about those things than they did, 
sir. 
Moorehouse——Anyway, I’m in my 
forties now, and it’s too late. 
Dick—Too late? 

VM oorehouse——Of course, with Eleanor 
it’s been all on the higher plane... 
Let’s take a drink to Eleanor—beauti- 
ful, talented Eleanor. Dick, my boy, 
women have been a great inspiration 
to me all my life. Many of my best 
ideas have come from women, not 
directly, you understand, but through 
the mental stimulation. ... People 
don’t understand me, Dick. 


Dick—They certainly admire you, sir. 
Moorehouse 


It’s good being here 
like this today. I shall miss all of it 
dearly. 

Dick—Who knows? We might be 
back here for the next war. 
Moorehouse——Come, come, Dick, 
You're getting cynical, now. 

{ Newsreel VIII. Music in: “Charles- 
ton” | 

Player D——Smiles will be recorded 
at Branch Brook Park, Newark, New 
Jersey, tomorrow afternoon. Bands 
will play while a vast throng marches 
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to the rhythm of wartime anthems. It 
will be called Smiles Across the Sea. 
The hour for folks to start smiling is 
2:30. 

Player A——COMING YEAR PROMISES 
REBIRTH OF RAILROADS 

Player E 
HEROES 
Player C 
Player B 
STREET 
Player F 
ELECTION 
Player C——Here | am snug as a bug 
in a rug on this third day of October. 


It was Sunday I went and got hit in 


WELCOME HOME TO OUR 


KILLS HERSELF AT SEA 
GANG LEADER SLAIN IN 


SOLDIER VOTE CARRIES 


the left leg with a machine-gun bullet 
above the knee. I am in a base hospital 
and very comfortable. I am writing 
with my left hand as my right one is 
under my head. 

Player D——If you don’t like your 
Uncle Sammy. if you don’t like the 
red, white and blue, then go back to 
the land from which you came what- 
ever be its name! 


Player A 


[ Music out 


[Camera Eye #2. Music in| 


LENIN FLEES TO FINLAND 


Emma Goldman } 
Player D 


Emma Goldman at the Bronx Casino 


Then we went to hear 


but the meeting was forbidden and the 
streets around were very crowded and 
there were moving vans moving 
through the crowd and they said the 
moving vans were full of cops with 
machine guns and there were little 
police department Fords with search- 
lights everybody talked revolution 
civil liberty freedom of speech but 
occasionally somebody got into the way 
of a cop and was beaten up and shoved 
into a patrol wagon and everybody 
said it was an outrage and what about 
Washington and Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry? afterwards we went to the 
Brevoort and it was much nicer 
everybody who was anybody was there 


and there was Emma Goldman eating 


frankfurters and sauerkraut and every- 


body looked at Emma Goldman and 
at everybody else that was anybody 
and everybody was for peace and the 
cooperative commonwealth and the 
Russian revolution and we talked 


about red flags and barricades and we 
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had several drinks and welsh rabbits 
and paid our bill and went home, and 
put on pajamas and went to bed and it 
was so comfortable in bed. 

| Music bridge—a tango | 

{ Adagio Dancer | 

Player C—The nineteen-year old son 
of a veterinary in the south of Italy 
was shipped off to America like a lot 
of other young Italians when his 
parents gave up trying to handle him, 
to sink or swim, and maybe send a 

few lire home. The.family was through 
with him. But Rudolfo Guglielmi 
wanted to make good. He got a job as 
assistant gardener in Central Park but 
that kind of work was the last thing 

he wanted to do; he wanted to make 
good in the bright lights; money 
burned his pockets. 

He hung around cabarets doing odd 
jobs. He was lazy, handsome, well- 
built, and vain; he was a born tango 


dancer. Love-hungry women thought 


he was a darling. He began dancing the 


tango in ballrooms and cabarets; he 
teamed up with a girl named Jean 
Acker on a vaudeville tour and took 
the name of Rudolph Valentino. 

He headed for Hollywood, worked as 
an extra for five dollars a day. Direc- 
tors began to notice he photographed 
well. He got his chance in The Four 
Horsemen and became the gigolo of 
every woman's dreams, 

Valentino spent his life in the color- 
less glare of klieg lights. in stucco 
villas, oriental rugs, tiger skins. He 
was always getting into limousines or 
getting out of limousines. Wherever 
he went the sirens of motorcycle cops 
screeched ahead of him. The streets 
were jumbled with hysterical faces, 
waving hands, crazy eyes, they stuck 
out their autograph books, yanked his 
buttons off; his valet removed young 
women from under his bed; making 
sheeps eyes at him under their 
mascaraed lashes. He wanted to make 
good under the glare of the million 
dollar searchlights of El Dorado; 
The Sheik, The Son of the Sheik; 
personal appearances. He married his 
old vaudeville partner, divorced her, 
then married the adopted daughter of 
a millionaire, spent a million dollars 
on one European trip; he wanted to 


make good in the bright lights. When 
the Chicago Tribune called him a pink 
powderpuff and everybody started 
wagging their heads over a slave 
bracelet he wore that he said his wife 
had given him and his taste for mushy 
verse of which he published a small 
volume called Daydreams and the 
whispers grew about the testimony 

in his divorce case that he and his first 
wife had never slept together, it broke 
his heart. He tried to challenge the 
Chicago Tribune to a duel; he wanted 
to make good. In heman twofisted 
broncobusting pokerplaying stock- 
juggling America. He broke down in 
his suite in the Hotel Ambassador in 
New York; gastric ulcer. When the 
doctors cut into his elegantly molded 
body they found that peritonitis had 
begun. The appendix was inflamed 
and twisted against the small intestine. 
When he came to from the ether the 
first thing he said was, “Well, did I 
behave like a pink powderpuff?” 

His expensively massaged actor’s body 
fought peritonitis for six days. Crowds 
filled the streets outside. The grimy- 
fingered newspapermén stood around 
bored, waiting for him to die in time 
to make the evening papers. 

His boss planned to make a big thing 
of his highly publicized funeral but 
the people in the streets were too 
crazy. While he lay in state in a casket 
covered with a cloth of gold, tens of 
thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren packed the streets outside. 
Hundreds were trampled. In the muggy 
rain the cops lost control. Jammed 
masses stampeded. The funeral chapel 
was gutted, men and women fought 
over a flower, a piece of wallpaper. 
Parked cars were overturned and 
smashed. 

Hundreds of women groggy with head- 
lines got in to view the poor body. 
Frank E. Campbell’s undertakers and 
pallbearers, dignified wearers of black 
broadcloth, were on the verge of 
nervous breakdown. Even the boss had 
his fill of publicity that time. It was two 
days before the cops could clear the 
streets enough to let the flowers from 
Hollywood be brought in and described 
in the evening papers. 

The church service was more of a suc- 
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cess. Many notables attended, includ- 
ing America’s sweetheart sobbing bit- 
terly. Ex-Champ Jim Jeffries said: 
“Well, he made good.” The funeral 
train left for Hollywood. 

In Chicago a few more people were 
hurt trying to see the coffin, but only 
made the inside pages. 

The funeral train arrived in Holly- 
wood on page 23 of the New York 
Times. 

| Newsreel 1X. Music in: “Yes Sir, 
That’s My Baby” | 

Player A HURRICANE SWEEPS MIAMI, 
THOUSANDS DESTITUTE 

Player D 
COLD AT SEA 
Player E——PO .ick KILLER FLICKS 
CIGARETTE AS HE GOES TREMBLING 
TO DOOM 
Player F- 
esting and need advice. I have saved 
four thousand dollars which I want to 


PRESIDENT HAS SLIGHT 


I find your column inter- 


invest for a better income. Do you 
think I might buy stocks? ? 
Player B 
NIGHT! 
Player C 


To young Scotty marriage seemed just 


—ITCHING GONE IN ONE 
Was Celine to blame? ? 


a lark. a wild time in good standing. 


But when she began to demand money 
and extravagant things, did Celine 
meet him half way? Or did she blind 
herself to the very meaning of the 
sacred word: Wife? ? 

Player E 


—PEACHES BROWNING HOLDS 
TO HER DADDY 

Player F——Among the eminent guests 
on board the Mauretania sailing today 
for Cherbourg were Mr. J. Ward 
Moorehouse, noted public relations 
expert. He will join Mrs. Moorehouse 
in Switzerland where she has been 
vacationing with friends. 

Player C——In the stealth of the night 
have you heard padded feet creeping 
towards you? ? 

Player D 
Player C—tThe psychic removed all 
his clothing before seances at Harvard. 
Electric torches, bells, megaphenes, 
were all illuminated by phosphorescent 
paint, forming the psychic’s equip- 
ment. Doctor B.’s trouser leg was sud- 
denly pulled. Electric bulbs flashed 

on and off. Then a teleplasmic arm 
pulled Doctor B.’s hair. Doctor B. 
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FIND BLOOD ON DOLLAR BILL 


then placed his nose in a doughnut 
and asked Walter to pull as hard as 
possible. His nose was pulled. 

Player F——sroadWaAyY BELLES ROB 
BRONX BREWERY. 

| Music out | 

Chairman [of Rotary club luncheon | 

| The men have been singing “There 
are Smiles That Make Y ou Happy.” 
As the voices trail off, the Chairman 
clears his throat |—Folks, I'm going 
to introduce to you a man who needs 
no introduction, a man who has man- 
aged something that happens to very 
few of us, to have his name become a 
household word while he’s still alive 
and kicking. Dollars to doughnuts if I 
woke one of you fellas up with the 
words “Public Relations Counsel” you 
would come back with the name of J. 
Ward Moorehouse . .. Well here he is. 
[ Applause | 
Moorehouse—Thank you... When I 
was a boy down along the Delaware 
when we talked about relations—you 
know how it used to be, a small rural 
state down there and everybody was 
kissing kin to everybody else—when 
we talked about relations we usually 
meant poor relations. [ Laughter | 
How my poor mother used to slave to 
get them up Thanksgiving dinner. We 
only saw them once a year and some- 
times wished we didn’t see them that 
often ... but when I talk about public 
relations I’m talking about good rela- 
tions... 

We've all of us been overseas during 
the last few years. A few competent 
public relations men might very well 
have staved off this whole dreadful 
war. If we can profit by Europe’s 
mistakes the aftermath of this war 
can become America’s greatest oppor- 
tunity ... Opportunity—that’s a word 
to dream about. Do any of you gentle- 
men ever read the help-wanted ads in 
the daily paper? [Laughter] Of 
course I know you are all men of 
established positions or you wouldn’t 
be here—I like to dream a little some- 
times over the opportunities we offer 
our young men. 

[ Reading from paper | “Opportunity. 
Young man not afraid of hard work. 
Young man to travel. Young man to 
learn.” 


@ opposite page: 

Moorehouse: Do you realize there are 
seventy-five million people in this 
country unwilling or unable to go to 
a physician in time of sickness? 
(Laurence Hugo, William Redfield; 

in background, Joan Tetzel) 


Gentlemen, to be perfectly frank and 
aboveboard, I get some of my major 
inspiration from the “Help Wanted” 
ads. [ Applause | 

Chairman——Mr. Moorehouse, if 
you'll allow me I’m going to seize 

this opportunity. It is my pleasure and 
privilege to present America’s most 
coveted award for public service to 
the man who established public rela- 
tions in the nation’s consciousness: 

J. Ward Moorehouse! 

[ Applause. After applause dies down, 
Moorehouse moves to stage right. 

He is approached by Dick Savage. 
Loud applause} 

Dick [Speaks over noise |——Mr. 
Moorehouse. That was a very beauti- 
ful speech. 

Moorehouse—Glad you liked it, Dick. 
Dick Sir, it gave me the courage | 
need to go on. To tell you the truth for 
months now I've felt I was slipping. 

J. W., I'm that young man seeking a 
future. 
Moorehouse——Washington office too 
dull for you? 

Dick—-Well, honestly, I don’t feel it 
gives me the opportunity to do my best 
work. 
Moorehouse—Dick, frankly I admire 
your coming to me like this. Now you 
call Miss Williams in my office for an 
appointment .. . You ought to be in 
New York. 

Dick——Thank you, Mr. Moorehouse. 
Moorehouse—Not at all, my boy. 
Dick——It’'s not that I haven’t always 
been impressed with the public rela- 
tions field. It’s the work I’m most 
interested in doing. 

[ Moorehouse has gone. | 

[ Lights come up on office scene, steps 
left. Moorehouse enters his office and 
goes to his desk, followed by Janey | 
Moorehouse—Miss Williams, I cer- 
tainly appreciate your coming in a 
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Sunday afternoon like this and such a 
rainy day at that. 
Janey—I was only too pleased to do 
it... I've never had a chance to tell 
you. Mr. Moorehouse, how happy I 
was... 1 mean how happy we all were 
. over the award. 
Voorehouse [Settles down at his 
desk |——That’s very nice, Miss 
Williams ... Oh, Lord, I'm behind on 
my homework ... I’ve had to be away 
so much... Well, let’s see. There’s all 
this mess about the Ansonia Carbide 
account, ... By the way, any news 
about your brother? 
[ Janey shakes her head | 
I’ve had my friend Rogers on the 
shipping board trying to find out what 
could have happened to him. We'll 
trace him down don’t you worry... 
I’ve had my worries too . . . Domestic 
worries, financial worries. There’s the 
problem of reorganizing the firm. You 
know Mrs. Moorehouse still keeps a 
considerable interest. Sometimes I 
fear she may dispose of it unwisely. 
Janey——But she must be very proud 
and happy over our growth and suc- 
- cess. Everybody who works here is. 
Moorehouse [Smiling fondly |——One 
of these days you might find yourself 
secretary or treasurer of a new corpo- 
ration, Miss Williams. 
Janey {Laughing gaily |——Goodness 
no, Mr: Moorehouse, I wouldn’t be a 
bit competent . .. you know; big de- 
cisions and all that. Besides, I’m 
perfectly happy the way I am. 


Mocrehouse—You ve been with me 


I believe in giving my faithful em- 
ployees ... let’s say associates . .. some 
real recognition ... Now, where was I? 
Oh yes, Ansonia Carbide .. . you’ve 

got the address. It’s Minneapolis, 

. Would you 


see who that is in the outer office? 


Minnesota . . 


Janey—Mrs. Moorehouse is here, 


sir. 

Gertrude [Brushes past Janey who 
sinks back into the shadows |——Ward, 
I can’t stand it. I can’t stand it another 
minute. — 

Moorehouse—Couldn’t we talk some 
other time? I’m horribly busy trying 
to clean up my desk before leaving for 
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the Coast . .. It’s the Vintage Wines 
account. 

Gertrude {Screaming |——I won't stand 
it another minute! 

Sit down, Gertrude, 
you're looking upset. 


Moorehouse- 


Gertrude { Almost screaming | I won't 
be treated like that, I tell you. I'm not 
a child. You're taking advantage of 
my condition. My health won't stand 
being treated like that. [She produces 
an opened letter | 
Moorehouse—Now look here, Ger- 
trude, on my honor as a gentleman, 
there’s nothing in it. You lie there in 
bed imagining things, and you 
shouldn’t break in like this. I’m a very 
busy man. 

Gertrude—-Y ou'd still be in Pitts- 
burgh working for the Dispatch if it 
weren't for me, and you know it. You 
may despise me, but you didn’t despise 
Dad’s money .. . I’m through, I tell 
you. I’m going to start divorce— 
Moorehouse [Interrupting her |——But 
Gertrude, you know very well there’s 
no other woman in my life. 
Gertrude—What about this letter 
then? You see, I know more than you 
think. You can’t make a fool out of 
me, do you hear? 

Moorehouse—Stop screaming, they 
can hear you outside. 

Gertrude—I don’t give a damn if 
they do! 

Moorehouse {| Soothingly |——Now 
Gertrude, you've gotten yourself all 
wrought up over nothing . . . Eleanor 
and I have had a few business deal- 
ings. She’s just going to redecorate 
the office and that’s all. She’s a very 
bright woman and I find her stimulat- 
ing; intellectually, you understand. 
We've occasionally had dinner 
together, usually with mutual friends 
and that’s absolutely all there is to it. 
Gertrude—Oh, you're cold as a fish 
.... You're just a fish. I'd like it bet- 
ter if it was true, if you were having 
en affair with her. But I don’t care; I 
just won't be used as a tool to use 
Dad’s money. [Going| Do people ever 
wonder how a big man like you can 

be so empty? 

[ She goes. He calls through the 

office phone | 
Moorehouse 


Miss Williams, [He 


picks up the letter, then tears it up. 
Janey enters | take a letter to Ansonia 
Carbide Corporation. [Suddenly kick- 
ing the chair | Oh hell! Miss Williams, 
I’m sure I can trust you not to mention 
it to a soul. You understand, my wife 
is not quite herself; she’s been ill... 
the last baby. You know those things 
sometimes happen to women. 

Oh, Mr. 
Moorehouse, how can you think I'd 
not understand? 


Janey {Tears in her eyes | 


Moorehouse—1 . .. er . . . appreciate 
... er. Now then, where were we? Oh 
yes. Ansonia Carbide Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota . . . Geatle- 
men... 

| Newsreel X. Music in: “Black 
Bottom” | 

Player B——nopsBy FRANK'S MURDER 
STILL UNSOLVED 

Player F——Said Henry Ford: 
Player A——“When things are upset, 
there’s always chaos.” 

Player E——We want you to use our 
credit system to your utmost advan- 
tage. Only a small down payment and 
the balance in tiny amounts to suit 
your convenience. Do not hesitate, for 
this is a very limited offer. 

Player B——GAB MARATHON RUN FOR 
GOLD ON BROADWAY 

Player A——COPS HUNT JERSEY WOODS 
FOR LOST NUDISTS 

[ Music out | 

Player C—FEver since he'd left his 
father’s farm when he was sixteen to 
get a job in a Detroit machine shop, 
Henry Ford had been nuts about ma- 
chinery. First it was watches, then he 
built a horseless carriage, then a me- 
chanical buggy that would move for- 
ward but not back. 

But it wasn’t until after years of argu- 
ing with his partners that Ford put 
out the first Model T. 

Henry Ford was right. 

That season he sold more than ten 
thousand Tin Lizzies; ten years later 
he was selling almost a million a year. 
The American Plan: prosperity seep- 
ing down from above. 

five dollars a day 

paid to good, clean American workmen 
who didn’t drink or smoke cigarettes 
made America once more the Yukon 
of the sweated workers of the world; 
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and incidentally, made Henry Ford 
the great American of his time. The 
gieat automotive boom was on. At 
Ford’s production was improving all 
the time; less waste, more spotters, 
stoolpigeons | fifteen minutes for lunch, 
three minutes to go to the toilet, 
reachunder, adjustwasher, screwdown- 
bolt, shovein cotterpin, reachunder, 
adjustwasher. screwdownbolt, reach- 
underadjustscrewdownreachunder- 
adjust, until every ounce of life was 
sucked off into production, and at 
night the men went home gray shak- 
ing husks 

When Henry Ford was an old man he 
was a passionate antiquarian. He re- 
built his father’s farmhouse exactly 

in the state he remembered it in as 

a boy. 

When he bought the Wayside Inn near 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, he had the 
new highway where the new-model 
cars roared and slithered and hissed 
oilily past (the new noise of the 
automobile ) 

moved away from the door 

put back the old road 

so that everything might be 

the way it used to be, 

in the days of horses and buggies. 
Player E 
ROB DINERS 
Player D 4 QUI LA FAUTE SI LE 
BEURRE EST CHER? 

Player B 
Player A 
DIVINE SARAH 


Player fT 


Player D The sweetheart love of 


STAR-SPANGLED BANDITS 


NUN WILL WED COB 


DOCTORS FEAR END FOR 
MISTER “Y” WILL TESTIFY 


Jesus Christ and Paradise Street is at 
hand. Do you want to be a sweet angel? 
Forty days of prayer. Itemize your sins 
and impurities for eternal life. If you 
come clean, God will talk back to you 
in voice. Hallelujah! 

Art and Isadora 
Player F In San Francisco in 1878 
Mrs. Isadora O'Gorman Duncan, a 
high-spirited lady with a taste for the 
piano, set about divorcing her husband, 
the prominent Mr. Duncan, whose be- 
havior we are led to believe had been 
grossly indelicate; the whole thing 
made her so nervous that she declared 
to her children that she couldn't keep 


anything on her stomach but a little 
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champagne and oysters. 

Into a world of gaslit boardinghouses 
kept by ruined Southern belles and 
basques and bustles and long trailing 
skirts, she bore a daughter whom she 
named after herself, Isadora. 

The break with Mr. Duncan turned 
Mrs. Duncan into a bigoted feminist 
and an atheist, passionate follower of 
Bob Ingersoll’s lectures; for God read 
Nature; for duty beauty, and only 
man is vile. 

The Duncans were always in debt. 

The rent was always due. 

The Duncans weren’t Catholics any 
more or Presbyterians or Quakers or 
Baptists; they were Artists. 

When the children were quite young 
they managed to stir up interest among 
their neighbors by giving theatrical 
performances in a barn; they were 
Westerners, the world was a gold rush; 
they weren't ashamed of being in the 
public eye. Isadora had green eyes and 
reddish hair and a beautiful neck and 
arms. She couldn't afford lessons in 
conventional dancing. so she made up 
dances of her own. She went to see 
Augustin Daly and told him she'd 
discovered the Dance. and went on in 
New York as a fairy in cheesecloth in 
a production of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream with Ada Rehan. The family 
followed her to New York. They rented 
a big room in Carnegie Hall, put mat- 
tresses in the corners, drapes on the 
wall, and invented the first Greenwich 
\ illage studio. 

They were never more than one jump 
ahead of the sheriff. they were always 
standing the landlady up for the rent. 
Isadora arranged recitals with Ethel- 
bert Nevin, danced to readings of 
Omar Khayyam for society women at 
Newport. When the Hotel Windsor 
burned they lost all their trunks and 
the very long bill they owed and sailed 


for London on a cattle boat to escape 


the materialism of their native 
America. 

In London at the British Museum 
They discovered the Greeks. 

The Dance was Greek. 

Under the smoky chimney pots of 
London and the soot-coated squares, 
they danced in muslin tunics, they 


copied poses from Greek vases, went 


to lectures, art galleries, concerts. 
plays, sopped up in one winter fifty 
years of Victorizn culture. Back to the 
Greeks! Whenever they were put out 
of their lodgings for nonpayment of 
rent, Isadora led them to the best hotel 
and engaged a suite and sent the 
waiters scurrying for lobster and 
champagne and fruits out of season; 
nothing was too good for Artists, 
Duncans and Greeks; and the nineties 
London liked her gall. 


_ The Britishers, Prince Edward down, 


were carried away by her Pre- 
Raphaelite beauty, her lusty American 
innocence, her California accent. 
After London, Paris, during the great 
exposition of nineteen hundred. She 
danced with Loie Fuller. She was still 
a virgin too shy to return the advances 
of Rodin the great master, completely 
baffled by the extraordinary behavior 
of Loie Fuller’s circle of crack-brained 
invert beauties. The Duncans were 
vegetarian, suspicious of vulgarity 
and men and materialism. Raymond 
made them all sandals. Isadora and 
her mother and her brother Raymond 
went about Europe in sandals and 
fillets and Greek tunics, staying at the 
best hotels, leading the Greek life of 
nature in the flutter of unpaid bills. 
Isadora’s first solo recital was at a 
theatre in Budapest; after that she 
was a diva, had a love affair with a 
leading actor. Everything was flowers 
and hand clapping and champagne 
suppers. In Berlin she was the rage. 
Isadora was the vogue. She arrived in 
St. Petersburg in time to see the night 
funeral of the marchers shot down in 
front of the Winter Palace in 1905. It 
hurt her. She was an American like 
Walt Whitman: the murdering rulers 
of the world were not her people; the 
marchers were her people; artists 
were not on the side of the machine 
guns; she was an American in Greek 
tunic; she was for the people. 

In St. Petersburg, her dancing was 
considered dangerous by the authori- 
ties. In Germany she founded a schoo] 
with the help of her sister Elizabeth, 
and she had a baby by Gordon Craig. 
She went to America in triumph as 
she’d always planned and harried the 
home Philistines with a tour; her 
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followers were all the time getting 
pinched for wearing Greek tunics; she 
found no freedom for Art in America. 
Back in Paris it was the top of the 
world. Art meant Isadora. She met the 
mythical millionaire (sewing-machine 
king) who was to be her backer and to 
finance her school. She went off with 
him in his yacht (whatever Isadora 
did was Art) to dance in the Temple 
at Paestum only for him, but it rained 
and the musicians all got drenched. 
So they all got drunk instead. 
She was carrying the millionaire’s 
child to the great scandal of the old- 
lady clubwomen and spinster art 
lovers when she danced on her second 
\{merican tour. She took to drinking 
too much and stepping to the foot- 
lights and bawling out the boxholders. 
Isadora was at the height of glory and 
scandal and power and wealth; her 
school was going, her millionaire was 
about to build her a theatre in Paris, 
the Duncans were the priests of a cult 
Art was whatever Isadora did}. When 
the car that was bringing her two 
children home from the other side of 
Paris stalled on a bridge across the 
Seine, forgetting that he'd left the car 
in gear, the chauffeur got out to crank 
the motor. The car started, knocked 
down the chauffeur, plunged off the 
bridge into the Seine. The children 
and their nurse drowned. 
rhe rest of her life moved desperately 
on in the clatter of scandalized 
tongues, among the kidding faces of 
reporters, the expostulations of hotel 
managers bringing overdue bills. 
Isadora drank too much; she couldn’t 
keep her hands off good-looking young 
men, she dyed her hair various shades 
of bright red, she never took the 
trouble to make up her face properly, 
was careless about her dress, couldn't 
bother to keep her figure in shape, 
never could keep track of her money, 
but a great sense of health filled the 
hall when the pear-shaped figure with 
the beautiful great arms tramped for- 
ward slowly from the back of the 
stage. She was afraid of nothing; she 


was a great dancer. 


But if she had money she couldn’t help 


scandalously spending it, the generous 


e, “no, all on my bill!” The 
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managers gypped her. She was afraid 
of nothing. 

She hired a studio at Nice, but could 
never pay the rent. She’d quarreled 
with the millionaire. Her jewels, the 
famous emerald, the ermine cloak, 
had all gone into the pawnshops. All 
she had was the old blue drapes that 
had seen her great triumphs, a red- 
leather handbag, and an old fur coat 
that was split down the back. 

One day at a little restaurant at Golfe 
Juan she picked up a good-looking 
young Italian who kept a garage and 
drove a little Bugatti racer. Saying 
that she might want to buy the car, she 
made him go to her studio to take her 
out for a ride; her friends didn’t want 
her to go, said he was nothing but a 
mechanic; she insisted, she’d had a 
few drinks | there was nothing left she 
cared for in the world but a few drinks 
and a good-looking young man]; she 
got in beside him and turned back and 
said with the strong California accent 
her French never lost: “Adieu, mes 
amis, je vais a la gloire!” 

The mechanic put his car in gear and 
started. The heavy trailing scarf 
caught in a wheel, wound tight. Her 
head was wrenched against the side 


of the car. The car stopped instantly; 


her neck was broken, her nose crushed: 


Isadora was dead. 

Vewsreel XI. Music in: “Bye, Bye, 
Blackbird” | 
Player E 
Player C 
Player D——PEACE DOVE IN JEWELS 
GIVEN MRS, WILSON 
Player C 
TUNNEY IN SEVENTH ROUND. LONG 


LITTLE CARUSO BORN 
BRITISH SUPPRESS SOVIETS 


DEMPSEY KNOCKS OUT 


countT?!! 
Player A 
MENT 
Player B 
Player A WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF 
POSITIONS OPEN 


Play er E 


cancies. We offer good salaries, com- 


—HELP WANTED: ADVANCE- 


GIRLS GIRLS GIRLS 


We are anxious to fill va- 


missions, bonuses, prizes, business 
opportunities, training, restroom and 
lunchroom where excellent lunch is 
served at less than cost. 

Player C—Why not use well that last 
half hour, why not make that last 
service as beautiful as the Garden of 


Heavenly Rest can make it at the 
funeral church [nonsectarian }. 
Player B 
FLOATING 
Player F——HWARDING FUNERAL TRAIN 
CRAWLS FIFTY MILES THROUGH CHICAGO 
Player A——MANY SEE COOLIDGE BUT 
FEW HEAR HIM 

Player F 
BEAUTIFUL STENOGRAPHER ? ? 

Player D——Substitutes good normal 
tissue for that dull fat. It may look a 
little foolish in print but he can actu- 


BODY TIED IN BAG IS FOUND 


ARE YOU NEW YORK’S MOS 


ally show you how to grow brains, and 
he is an expert in sexual problems. 
Player E 
very pink and white Peggy Joyce in a 
very pink and white boudoir who held 
out a small pink and white hand. 
Player C 
Player D 
DID IT.” 


It was a very languid, a 


SAYS GERTRUDE EDERLE: 
“IT HAD TO BE DONE ANDI 


Vusic out 
Player E 


Lexington to the office in the Graybar 


Dick Savage walked down 


Suilding. He stepped into a drugstore 
and ordered a Bromo Seltzer. At the 
soda fountain he stood looking at him- 
self in the mirror. “I’m late at the 
office now,” he thought and paid and 
walked out, belching a little, into the 
sparkling morning street. He’d hardly 
sat down at his desk when the inter- 
office phone clicked. It was Miss 
Williams’ voice. 

Janey—Good morning, Mr. Savage. 
Mr. Moorehouse is waiting for you at 
the Vim and Vigor Health Bar. 
Dick—The what? 

Janey——lIt’s on Forty-second Street 
and Madison. Remember? 
Dick——Oh, the Bingham account. 
Thanks, Miss Williams. 
Moorehouse | At a table |——Do you 
realize there are seventy-five million 
people in this country unwilling or un- 
able to go to a physician in time of 
sickness? 

Dick | Reading menu |——Must we eat 
this stuff, J. W.? 

Moor ‘ouse—Old Bingham thrives 
on it. »o ahead and try something. 
It’s not too bad, really. 

Dick—Well, let’s see. I'll have some 
of the soya butter on gluten bread, 
and, well, a bottle of Coca Cola. 


Mocrehouse——You mean a bottle of 
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Bingo. Remember. we re selling Bingo, 


not Coca Cola, Dick. 
Dick As you say, J. W., Bingo it is. 
Moorehouse——The American public 
has become sophisticated . . . Bingo 

\ man should be proud to be seen 
lunching at the Metropolitan Club 
with a bottle of Bingo at his table... 
Now yesterday Mr. Bingham seemed 
inclined to go ahead. ... 
Dick——l've some interesting ideas you 
might like to see, J. W. U'll send them 
to your office this afternoon. 
VM oorehouse W hy don't you come 
out to dinner tonight at Great Neck? 
I'm alone out there now except for 
the children. 
Player E 


eating in the dining room with its 


It was pretty lugubrious 


painted Italian panels at the Moore- 
houses’ with the butler and the second 
man moving around silently in the dim 
light, and only Dick and J. W. and 
Miss Simpson, the children’s so very 
refined long-faced governess, at the 
long candle-lit table. Afterwards when 
they went into J. W.’s little white den 
to talk about the Bingham account 

I don’t think I'll smoke 


tonight. The doctor says three cigars 


Moorehouse 


a day won't hurt me... but I’ve been 
. | ought to 
get out of the stock market ... IT hope 
you keep out of it, Dick. 


Dick My creditors don’t leave me 


feeling seedy all week . 


enough to buy a ticket to a raffle with. 
I feel chilly all the 


time. I don’t think my circulation’s 


Voore house 


very good ... Perhaps it was going to 
see Gertrude. The doctors have finally 
idmitted her case is hopeless. It was 
i great shock to me. 

Dich I'm sorry. Still. there have 
been surprising cures. 

VW oorehouse 


I've managed to do pretty well in 


Not in schizophrenia. 


everything except that... I'ma lonely 
man. And to think once upon a time I 
was planning to be a song writer. 
Dick——Shake hands, J. W., with the 
ruins of a minor poet. 

Voorehouse Anyway, the children 
will have the advantages I never 
had... 

Dick——They sure are good-looking 
kids ... I envy you. 


Voorehouse—-'m glad I brought you 
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out... Id have been lonely without 
you. I must entertain more. 
Dick—It might do you good, J. W. 
Moorehouse——Eleanor Stoddard 
always was a great one for party- 
giving. I haven’t seen lier in a long 
time. 

Dick | Smiling | 


was engaged to Prince Migraziali, you 


—Last I heard, she 


know, the self-proclaimed Russian 
exile. You’ve heard of him, I think. 
VM oorehouse——Yes, | remember now. 
I'm very glad for her. Of course, 
those Russian aristocrats are socially 
the top. It’s a big thing for Eleanor 
that way... But in a way I wish she 
wouldn't do it... Well, might as well 
go to bed. 

Dick Good night, J. W. 

Player E 


day he was waiting for J. W. in the 


At twelve-thirty the next 


lobby at the Plaza Hotel, chewing 

Sen Sen to take the smell of the three 
whiskies he’d swallowed at Tony’s 
speakeasy off his breath. At twelve- 
forty-five he saw J. W. coming and 
beside him a vigorous-looking old man. 
Bingham . never one of those 
who could hold my peace while in- 
justice ruled in the market place. 
Perhaps it was my early training for 
the pulpit, but I have always felt that 
material success is not the only thing 
... Who steals my purse steals trash, 
. what is it? My 
memory’s not what it was... 


Dick My good name. 


Bingham 


but who would .. 


Ah, yes. my good name. 
How do you do, Mr. Savage. I have 
often said to my girls that had I grown 
up in your generation I would have 
found useful work in the field of pub- 
lic relations. But, alas, in my day the 
path was harder for a young man enter- 
ing life with nothing but natural re- 
ligion. I absorbed, if I may say so, with 
my mother’s milk We had to put our 
shoulder to the wheel in those days, 
and it was the wheel of an old muddy 
wagon drawn by mules, not the wheel 
of a luxurious motorcar. 

Player E 


way into the dining room. A covey 


E. R. Bingham boomed his 


of pale-faced waiters gathered round, 
pulling out chairs, setting the table. 
bringing menu cards 


Bingham——Bovy. it is no use handing 


me the bill of fare. | live by nature's 
law. I eat only a few nuts and vege- 
tables and drink raw milk .. . Bring 
me some cooked spinach, a plate of 
grated carrots and a glass of unpas- 
teurized milk ... Asa result, gentle- 
men, when I went a few days ago to a 


great physician he was dumbfounded 


when he examined me. He could hardly 


believe that I was not telling a whop- 
per when I told him I was seventy-one. 
Mr. Bingham, he said, you have the 
magnificent physique of a healthy 
athlete of forty-five. Here, young man, 
feel that. [He holds out arm to Dick | 
Dick——A sledge hammer. 

Bingham——Y ou see I practice what I 
preach, Mr. Moorehouse, and I expect 
others to do the same. 
Moorehouse—Would you have coffee 
now, Mr. Bingham, or later? 
Bingham——Coffee, sir, is a deadly 
poison, as are alcohol, tea and tobacco. 
I know that the plain people of this 
country feel as I do because I’m one 
of them, born and raised on the farm 
of plain god-fearing folk. The Ameri- 
can people need to be protected from 
cranks. 

That, 


Mr. Bingham, will be the keynote of 


Moorehouse { Rising to go| 


the campaign we have been outlining. 
I unfortunately shall have to leave 
you to go downtown to a rather im- 
portant director’s meeting but Mr. 
Savage here can answer any further 
questions. | Goes | 
Bingham——Young man, I very much 
need a little relaxation this afternoon. 
Perhaps you could come to some en- 


. all work 


you know the adage. 


tertainment as my guest .. 
and no play... 
Perhaps you could suggest some sort 
of show or musical extravaganza? 

I belong to the plain people, let’s go 
where the plain people go. 
Dick——Let’s see, Mr. Bingham, Mon- 
day afternoon ... there ought to be 
vaudeville . . . you know I can’t think 
of anything but a burlesque show. 
Bingham [ Beaming |——1 have a high 
regard for the human body. My 
daughters, thank God, are magnifi- 
cent physical specimens . . . the sight 
of beautiful female bodies is relax- 
ing and soothing. Come along. It will 


help me to make up my mind about 
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this matter. Take away those carrots, 
waiter! | Goes | 

Player E—-. R. Bingham was still 
talking when they went down the aisle 
to seats beside the gangplank at a 
burlesque show. Before he could say 
Jack Robinson, Dick found himself 
looking up a series of bare jiggling 
female legs spotted from an occasional 
accination. The band crashed and 
blared, the girls wiggled and sang and 
stripped in a smell of dust and armpits 
and powder and greasepaint in the 
glare of the moving spot that kept 
lighting up E. R. Bingham’s white 


bead. E. R. Bingham was particularly 


delighted when one of the girls 
stopped and cooed. “Why look at 
Grandpa” and sang into his face and 
wiggled her gee string at him. 
Bingham—-Get her telephone num- 
ber! I feel like a boy again! By gad, 
I always enjoy a good leg show, the 
.. [Gives Dick’s 
knee a tremendous slap | It’s great to 


human form divine . 


play hookey! 
Player E 


ham Products signed on the dotted 


At the conference Bing- 


line. Mr. Bingham agreed to anything 
and paid no attention to what went on. 
Bingham——Y ou come and spend a 
month, young feller. We'll make a 
man of you out there. The first week 
orange juice and high irrigations, 
massage, enemas, rest. After that we 
build you up with cracked wheat and 
plenty of milk and cream, a little box- 
ing and hiking in the sun without a lot 
of stifling clothes on, and you'll come 
back a man, the paragon of animals 

. and you'll have forgotten all about 
the unhealthy New York life that’s 
poisoning your system. You come out, 
young man... 
Dick—I certainly plan to, Mr. Bing- 
ham. I didn’t realize I was such a 
wreck until I met you, sir. 
Bingham——My boy, that’s the trouble 
with the average American today. ... 
Perhaps we'd better keep the story of 
our little afternoon under our hats. 
Well, good-bye! [Dick groans | 
*layer E——Later that evening, Dick 
found J. W. finishing dinner. 
Dick Are you feeling all right, 
J. W.? 


V oorehous¢ It’s just a little indi- 
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gestion. 

Dick——Well, I guess we'd better turn 
in. But J. W., how about getting a doc- 
tor in to take a look at you in the 
morning ? 
Moorehouse 
Player E 
when a knocking on his door woke 
him with a start. He went to the door 
in his bare feet. It was Miss Simpson. 


We'll see; good-night. 
Dick had just got to sleep 


Miss Simpson——Beg pardon for wak- 
ing you, Mr. Savage, but I’m worried 
about Mr. Moorehouse. Dr. Gleason’s 
with him. I'm afraid it’s a heart attack. 
He’s in pain something awful. sir. 

[ Doctor enters| This is Mr. Savage, 
Doctor. 

Gleason—Mr. Moorehouse must be 
absolutely quiet for some days. It’s a 
very light angina pectoris. . . not seri- 
ous this time but a thorough rest for a 
few months is indicated. I believe you 
are Mr. Moorehouse’s business part- 
ner, aren't you, Mr. Savage? 
Dick——I'm one of Mr. Moorehouse’s 
collaborators. 

Take as much off his 
shoulders as you possibly can. 

Player E—-In the morning when Dick 
went in to see him, J. W. was sitting 
propped up in his armchair, with Miss 
Williams, brisk and triumphant, by 
his side. 


V oorehouse- 


Gleason 


Dick, I certainly gave 
myself a scare. 
Janey [Tartly | 
the rest of us? 


—Well, what about 
V oorehouse—W ell Dick. I'm afraid 
I'm going to have to dump E. R. Bing- 
ham and a number of other matters on 
your shoulders... and I’ve been think- 
ing that perhaps I ought to change 
the whole capital structure of the 
firm. What would you think of Moore- 
house and Savage? 

Dick—Well. 1... 

Janey I’m sure no one would advise 
changing the name. Mr. Moorehouse. 
Dick——Yes. Miss Williams is right. 
After all, J. Ward Moorehouse is a 
national institution. 

Moorehouse—I guess you're right, 
Dick. I'd like to hold on long enough 
to give my boys a start in life, though. 
Dick——What do you want to bet you 
wear a silk hat at my funeral, J. W.? 


Janey-—It may have been only an at- 


tack of acute indigestion, just as we 
thought. We can’t go on merely one 
doctor’s opinion. If only you would 
go to the Mayo Clinic? If only you’d 
consent to go. 

Dick——All you need’s a little over- 
hauling, J. W., valves ground, carbu- 
retor adjusted, that sort of thing... 
Moorehouse——Well, we'll see about 
that ... I think you'd better go on 
down to New York this morning and 
take charge of the office. Miss Wil- 
liams and I will hold the fort here. 

[| Teasingly | She’s sour as a pickle .. 
Oh, Mr. Moorehouse! 
Moorehouse 


Janey 
But a treasure, I tell 
you. 

Dick Hadn't I better stick around 
until we've had a specialist look you 
over? 
Janey No need, Mr. Savage. I'm 
attending to everything. 

Dr. Gleason filled me 
up with dope of some kind so that 
I'm pretty comfortable. I've wired my 
sister Hazel; she teaches school over 
in Wilmington. She’s the only one of 


Moorehouse 


the family I've seen much of since the 
old people died. 

Dick——Did Morton get you the open- 
ing quotations? 
Moorehouse—Skyrocketing . . . Never 
saw anything like it... But do you 
know, Dick, I'm going to sell out and 
ie’ 
funny how an experience like this 
takes the heart out of you. Maybe it’s 
old age. 

Dick—Well, take it easy. J. W. 


Janey 


lay on my oars for a while 


And Mr. Savage. excuse me 
for saying so, but we all feel at the 
office that you were responsible for 
nailing the Bingham account. Mr. 
Moorehouse was saying you must have 
hypnotized him. 

Dick [Smiling sweetly |\——That’s very 
nice of you. Miss Williams. 

Player E—That night after leaving 
the office, Dick jumped into the first 
taxi he came to and went to the Club 
63. It was warm and cozy in 63. As she 
helped him off with his coat and muf- 
fler. the platinum-haired check girl 
carried on an elaborate kidding that 
had been going on all winter about 
how he was going to take her to Miami 
and make her a fortune at the races 
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at Hialeah. Then he stood a second 
peering through the doorway into the 
low room full of well-groomed heads, 
tables, glasses, cigarette smoke spiral- 
ing in front of the pink lights. He 
caught sight of Pat Doolittle’s blonde 
bangs. There she was sitting in an 
alcove with Reggie Talbot. 

[ Dance music up | 

Pat Well, look who we have with 
us. I thought you were busy poisoning 
the American public under the dome 
of the capitol, Dick. 

Dick——Hello Pat. How are you, 
Reggie? 
Reggie——Well, put it there, Alec 
Borgia . . . I reckon you're on the 
bourbon if you've been mingling with 
the conscript fathers. 

Pat——Gosh, Dick, it’s nice to have 
you back among the drinking classes. 
Reggie Say, Dick, is there anything 
in the rumor that old doughface top- 
pled over? 

Dick——Mr. Moorehouse had a little 
attack of acute indigestion . . . he was 
better when I left. 

Reggie—Not drinking gets em in the 
end. After all, J. Ward Moorehouse 
isn't aman...itsaname... You 
can't feel sorry when a name gets sick. 
Dick——He’s one of the sixty most im- 
portant men in this country. After all, 


Reggie, you're taking his money. 


Reggie——Good God. The man on the 
high horse. 

Pat | To Dick, laughing 
to be getting mighty holy down there 
in Washington. 

Dick No, you know I like to kid as 


well as anybody 


They seem 


... But when a man 
like J. W. who’s perhaps done more 
than any one living man, whether you 
like what he does or not, to form the 
public mind in this country is taken 
ill, | think sophomore wisecracks are 
in damn bad taste. 

Reggie Wha, brudder, Ah didn’t 
know as you was Mista Moahouse in 
pussen. Ah thunked you was juss a 
lowdown wage slave like the rest of 
us pickaninnies. 

Dick Whether you like it or not, 
the molding of the public mind is one 
of the most important things that goes 
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on in this country. Now we may like 
the way American business does things, 
or we may not like it. But it’s a histori- 
cal fact like the Grand Canyon, and 
no amount of kidding is going to 
change it. It’s only through public 
relations work that business is pro- 
tected from a lot of wild-eyed cranks 
who are always ready to throw a 
monkey wrench into the industrial 
machine. 
Pat and Reggie Hear! Hear! 
Dick——Well, you'll both be the first to 
holler when they cut the income from 
your old man’s mortgage bonds. 
Reggie—Senator, allow me to con- 
gratulate you ... ma soul ’n body, 
senator, ‘low me to congratulate you 

. upon your val’able services to this 
great commonwealth that stretches 
from the great Atlantical ocean to the 
great and glorious Pacifica. 
Pat—-Shut up, Reggie, let him have 
his drink in peace. But seriously, I 
guess you're right. 
Dick We've got to be realists. 
Reggie——You know what? I believe 
he’s come across with that partner- 
ship. 
Pat——It’s true, isn’t it, Dick? The 
firm’s name is changed to Moore- 
house and Savage? 
[| Dick eyes her, smiling] 
Dick——Y ou can call it that——for 
now, anyway. 
{ Newsreel X11. Music in: “Button Up 
Your Overcoat” | 
Player A 
AIRLINE 
Player D 
RROADWAY 
Player E 
UGE OF RAIN 
Player B 
Player C 
Player F——NOTED PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COUNSEL SUCCUMRS 


LINDBERGH TO HEAD BIG 
PAPER BLIZZARD CHOKES 
SHRINFRS PARADE IN DEL- 


SACCO AND VANZETTI DIE 
WALL STREET STUNNED 


Player B——J. WARD MOOREHOUS!I 
DIED PEACEFULLY IN HIS SLEEP IN HIS 
PALATIAL LONG ISLAND HOME 

Player D 
SLUMP 
Player A 
Player C——PRESIDENT SAYS PROSPERITY 
IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


MARKET HITS RECORD 


CRASH IN WALL STREET! 


| Music out | 
epilogue 
[Music up | 
Player A 


the edge of the concrete; with one 


“T/SA”’ 


The young man waits at 


hand he grips a rubbed suitcase; the 
other hand, almost making a fist, 
thumb up. A truck roars, wind of cars 
passing slaps grit in his face. 

Eyes black with needs seek out the 
eyes of the drivers, a hundred miles 


down the road. 


Player D——Went to school, 
Player C 
Player A 
Player E 
neighbor. 
Player F 
Player B 
ing to work, 
Player D—the cleared desk of an 
executive with three telephones on it! 
Plaver A 


ophy, what are the needs of a man? 


books said opportunity, 
own your own house, 


shine bigger than your 


millions in winnings, 
pay checks for hands will- 


Tell us, doctors of philos- 


Player C——At least a man needs to 
be notjailed, nothungry, notafraid, 
not without love, not a worker for a 
power he never sees. 

Player A——The young man waits, 
thinking to himself of the speech that 
still clings to his ears, U.S.A. 

Player B—U:S.A. is the slice of a 
continent. 
Player F 
ing companies, 
Player C 
Player E 
Player D 
theatres. 
Player A——U.S.A. is the world’s 
greatest river valley fringed with 
mountains and hills. 

Player F 


tory book with protests scrawled in 


U.S.A. is a group of hold- 


some trade unions, 
a set of laws bound in calf. 
—a chain of moving picture 


U.S.A. is a dog-eared his- 


the margins. 
Player B—U:S.A. is a lot of men 
buried in their uniforms in Arlington 
Cemetery. 
Player D—U.S.A. is the letters at the 
end of an address when you are away 
from home. 
Player A—But mostly U.S.A. is the 
lives of its people. 
[ Music up and out. Lights fade | 

the end 
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American 
festival 


fundamentals 


by Robert Whitehead 


During the past eight years we have seen a slow but steady 
growth of theatre festivals in this country and Canada. 
That in itself is not really remarkable; such festivals are 
one of the by-products of an economy that is enjoying a 
happy condition. 

What may seem remarkable, however, is the predominance 
of festivals based on, or devoted to, Shakespeare. Up and 
down the eastern part of North America, at Stratford, 
Ontario, and Stratford, Connecticut, at the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival in Vermont and in Central Park in 
New York City, across the country in Arizona at the Phoe- 
nix Little Theatre Shakespeare Festival, at San Diego’s 
National Shakespeare Festival and in Ashland, Oregon. 
where the Oregon Shakespearean Festival has reached its 
twentieth season, a great playwright, dead these three and 
a half centuries, is the festival focal point. 

That Shakespeare should hold such a position is, I think, 
a logical reflection of the way in which our theatre has been 
developing during a period of several decades. Out of the 
first World War and the depression we evolved a social and 


Ur. Whitehead, who writes here of American festivals, is even 
better known on Broadway as executive producer of Producers’ 
Theatre, whose offerings have included “The Visit,’ “Separate 
Tables” and “A Touch of the Poet.” He also is producing director 
of Repertory Theatre Association, a component of Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts in New York. 
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realistic theatre in the thirties. Then. following the second 
war, we found that we had gone as far as we could along 
such a path. A change began to be apparent. At times it was 
a deliberate search for a more lyric style; at others it was 
only an unconscious movement in that direction. It was ex- 
pressed in an urge to take the best elements of our realistic 
theatre and to try to adapt them to a lyric theatre. The 
change even went ‘to the extent of attempting to give 
thoroughly realistic plays an aura of lyricism. There was a 
time (and it isn’t entirely behind us) when a play couldn’t 
be done unless the curtain rose on a blackout, the spectator 
heard music, and then saw a scrim being lighted. The next 
step involved removing the scrim in poetic fashion to reveal 
an absolutely realistic play. The Glass Menagerie is an ex- 
cellent and successful example of the blending of realism 
and lyricism. 

Among serious theatre people the goal was to achieve a 
form that was essentially lyric and classic in concept, but 
still retained the vitality and emotional honesty that we had 
gained in our realistic theatre. A natural consequence of 
their efforts was the theatre festival we have come to know 
in recent years. Festivals are generally shaped by what is 
happening in the professional theatre. and because Shakes- 
peare, more than any other writer who ever lived, possesses 
all the elements the professionals wanted to blend—lyri- 
cism, classicism, vitality and emotional honesty—the em- 
phasis on his works was another logical consequence. 

Of course there are other groups besides the theatre profes- 
sionals who are involved in the inception of a festival. The 
idea of a summer theatre festival has a variety of appeals. 
There are the local businessmen, for example, who think 
that a festival will bring business to the community. There 
are others who think the festival itself can make money. To 
some proponents, the appeal of such a festival is its intel- 
lectual glamour and its social elevation. Each of the groups 
has a definite point of view, which is seldom shared—or 
even understood—by the others. But it is amazing how they 
finally get together when the chips are down. They invari- 
ably work in an atmosphere of undiminishing chaos, and 
each year they say, “Something must be done. We can’t go 
on like this. How can we keep going?” Yet, if their project 


[continued on page 63] 
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The third Puerto Rican Theatre Festival was a major spring event on the 1960 agenda. One of the offerings during an earlier edition of the 
in San Juan was “Encrucijada” (“Crossroad”), a drama by Manuel Mendez Ballester dealing with Puerto Rican migrants in 


rk City. (below) The Ximenez-Vargas Ballet Espanol is making its third summer appearance at the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 


Massachusetts. The company, most of whose dancers come from Madrid, will present seven performances, July 5-9. 
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An unusually effective ferment of nationalities and creeds 
and cultures has made Milwaukee’s theatre a many-sided 
and thriving institution. Side by side, one observes stage 
activities reflecting socialism, suburbia and upper-case 
Society; Catholicism, Judaism and the Y.M.C.A.; the great 
dramatic traditions, in speech and song, of the Germans 
and Italians; the pervasive influence of a great university 
that insists the boundaries of its campus be the boundaries 
of the state. 

There is home-produced opera of professional standards. 
Max Reinhardt’s energy and methods are imparted by a 
disciple of his Berlin days. Medieval church drama is en- 
acted, outdoors on the city’s main avenue, at yuletide. Joe 
Deuster and Leroy Kerpestein (good Milwaukee names! ) 
traveled from a factory suburb to Milwaukee little theatres 
f and thence to New York, where they are now known, 
respectively, as Joseph Anthony, actor and director of The 
Lark, The Rainmaker, The Most Happy Fella and The 
Best Man, and Eugene Loring, a choreographer of the 
American Ballet Theatre. A flourishing troupe is named for 
Peretz Hirschbein, noted Yiddish playwright. 

Milwaukee recalls with pride that it saw some Ibsen and 
other European classics before New York did. Madison and 
Milwaukee, indeed, combined to found the first enduring 
little theatre in the nation. So wrote Kenneth Macgowan 
in the September, 1924, issue of Theatre Arts. That troupe, 
the Wisconsin Players, survived his words a generation, 
until a half-dozen other groups could do its work through- 
out the region. 

That dreadful word “socialism” never has scared Milwau- 
kee too badly. (The last of a long line of socialist mayors 
is retiring voluntarily this spring.) “Municipal recreation” 
is the euphemism employed. Decades ago, when Germans 
and Poles were pouring into Milwaukee by tens of thou- 
sands, the city established social centers to give baths and 
English lessons to the newcomers. A grand little lady, 
Dorothy Enderis, spent a long and fruitful lifetime in those 
endeavors. She is a true heroine of the town’s history. At 
each of the dozen centers, she induced the participants to go 
in for plays and dances in their native idioms. They re- 


Mr. Monfried is theatre editor of the Milwaukee Journal. 


sponded gladly. The municipally endowed Milwaukee 
Players company was organized. Miss Enderis realized that 
only a professional could run this enterprise, and she 
found the right man thirty years ago, teaching English and 
drama at Marquette University, in the same neighborhood 
in which her own office was located. Robert Freidel thus 
became the Players’ perennial guide. 

The surname rhymes with “idle”; there is no other con- 
nection. The 150 shows he has directed have won him re- 
nown throughout Wisconsin. His productions are highly re- 
garded by the critical visitors from far points. No form 
of theatre is alien to him. The Most Happy Fella, The 
Taming of the Shrew, South Pacific and a classic comedy 
(not chosen at this writing) are the assignments for the 
first half of the current year. His chief passion is Shakes- 
peare, who must be represented once or twice every season. 
His “Shakespeare on the Green” was a sensation when the 
city observed its centennial on the huge lake-front con- 
course. After years of ramshackle halls, Freidel now has 
a handsome theatre in a new, centrally located high school. 
“The only trouble with Bob Freidel,” observed Robert E. 
Gard, distinguished leader of the state university’s Wiscon- 
sin Idea Theatre, “is that we don’t have him in every city of 
the state.” 

Gard, a lanky, likable ex-Kansan, has won wide acclaim 
by encouraging drama in hundreds of communities. He 
sends trucks and stage crews to assist local productions. 
The rural writers’ association that he founded has had as 
many as a thousand members. Wives of farmers come to his 
lecture halls in Madison to learn home-town theatricals 
and original writing. Nonprofessional dramatists can grow 
by working together, he believes, and the university pub- 
lishes the better manuscripts of his apostles under the 
title “Pen and Plow.” Gard’s volume of precepts, Grass- 
roots Theater, is “like no other book on theatre in recent 
decades . . . vibrant with love of the theatre and love of 
America,” John Gassner has said. 

Deep are the roots indeed. The Shorewood Players, named 
for a suburb on the city’s north border, one of the busiest 
and most successful companies in the state, has long been 
headed by a graduate of Milwaukee’s unforgettable German 
stock. German drama in Milwaukee began, almost with 
the city, about a century ago, and reached its zenith at the 
turn of the century. The Pabst Theatre, which still is the 
citadel of road plays and symphonies, was its headquarters. 
In the golden sunset of the late 1920’s, Curt Haensel, a 
handsome actor from Leipzig, joined the Pabst company. 
He knew his drama, all right, having worked in the foremost 
German drama centers, including Reinhardt’s in Berlin. 
He returned to Germany to produce plays and pictures. 
Then, twenty years ago, he was induced to come back to 
Milwaukee to direct the pioneer Wisconsin Players and the 
newly founded Shorewood Players. He has produced more 
than a hundred plays in the excellent, Shorewood village 
theatre. His company is largely professional, and the con- 
sistent quality of his work shows it. 

The Wisconsin Players are an enduring source of pride to 
Milwaukee. The founders, in 1909, were University of 
Wisconsin faculty members and graduates: Professor 
Thomas Dickinson, Professor William Ellery Leonard, Zona 
Gale—all of whom became celebrated—and Laura Case 
Sherry, a flaming zealot from Prairie du Chien who fortu- 








nately married a wealthy lumberman. Eventually the Wis- 
consin Players’ home had to make way for a slum-clearance 
project, after Mrs. Sherry’s death in 1947. The versatile 
mime Angna Enters has written vivid reminiscences of her 
years with the enterprise, which was concluded during 
World War II. 

Of the many college theatres in and around Milwaukee, 
that of Carroll in Waukesha forever deserves gratitude for 
revealing Alfred Lunt. Carroll is still flourishing, too. 
Marquette, in the heart of the city, has done especially nota- 
ble work since 1952 when Father John J. Walsh, S.J., took 
over. With only a tiny theatre at his disposal, he runs a 
severely professional school that flunks two out of three be- 
ginners, and has done wonders in Broadway comedy, revue, 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Ionesco, Beckett and medieval pageant- 
ry, indoors and out. The graceful, jaunty professor has 
guided about forty shows for his university and for com- 
munity theatres. Father Walsh studied drama under Mme. 
Ouspenskaya in his native Denver. After becoming a priest 
he received a Ph.D. in drama at Yale, and practiced the 
craft in Europe, New York and Hollywood. At Marquette 
his long-run champion is the rowdy Threepenny Opera 
(fifty-nine performances). 

The Jewish Community Center maintains a lively, all-com- 
munity theatre under the veteran Judah Bleich, a native of 
Vienna who spent many years in the New York Yiddish 
theatre. He does English and Yiddish productions, and 
his triumphs have ranged from The Dybbuk to Sunrise at 
Campobello (the Center Players were the first nonprofes- 
sionals to do the latter). Milwaukee, with a relatively small 
Jewish population, has supported a Yiddish theatre for 
forty years. Its name, Perhift, is a contraction of Peretz 
Hirschbein Folk Theatre. Its interpretations of Hirschbein, 
Ansky, Sholom Aleichem, Sholem Asch and I. L. Peretz 
are followed faithfully. 

In the opinion of many observers, the city’s theatrical offer- 
ings of the most consistently high quality are provided by a 
musical organization, the Florentine Opera Company. This 
is the creation of one person, John D. Anello, a big, quiet, 
unpretentious man who enjoys the entire region’s respect 
and affection. His wife, Josephine, also a professional mu- 
sician, adds her beauty and brains on a full-time basis, too. 
Within the last year the Milwaukee Florentines have rented 
the city’s one legitimate theatre to present Tosca, La Travi- 
ata and Carmen, and presented The Merry Widow outdoors 
in the pavilion at Washington park, where a series of con- 
certs is given each summer. Milwaukee is fortunate in hav- 
ing a number of excellent singing actors. Josephine Busa- 
lacchi and Lucille Kailer are Metropolitan auditions win- 
ners, and several others have been invited to join the New 
York City Opera. For each production, one or two well- 
known singers are imported from New York to take the 
top roles, and the Florentine members themselves do the 
rest. Claramae Turner was the Carmen of the production 
that ended the 1960 spring season. Brian Sullivan, Jerome 
Hines, Eugene Conley, Gloria Lane and Ann Ayars have 
been among the other guests. 

The Florentines’ repertory ranges from the familiar nine- 


teenth-century French and Italian classics to Christmas 
productions of Hansel and Gretel and the lyric dramas of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. Robert Simpson, a New York chore- 
ographer and stage director, spends a few months in Mil- 
waukee helping the Florentines and other Milwaukee stage 
groups. The Florentines were organized twenty-eight years 
ago as a part of the municipal recreation system, but long 
ago were transformed into a private enterprise. One of the 
last roles taken by Giovanni Martinelli before his retire- 
ment was that of Canio in a Florentine production of 
Pagliacci. He expressed amazement at the excellence of the 
company. “Your troupe is as good as those of most of the 
provincial opera houses of Italy and the rest of Europe,” 
he insisted. 

Elm Grove, a bright new suburb to the west, and its neigh- 
bors are immensely proud of their new Sunset Theatre, 
which was completed in March at a cost of $100,000. That is 
what it would have cost, in any event; contributions from 
hundreds made it possible. Even the architect, a member 
of the Sunset company, donated his services, as did build- 
ing contractors. It is the first theatre built in Wisconsin, 
solely as a theatre, in thirty years. It has three hundred 
seats, together with facilities for ready expansion. Ian Dob- 
bie, who has had wide experience on the West Coast and in 
Great Britain, is the director. He launched the Sunset with 
the resident company in The Turn of the Screw. The com- 
munity players will use the theatre eight months of the year. 
A professional stock company is expected to take over in 
the summer. 

Milwaukee’s collegiate and community groups are not 
afraid of experiment. Within three weeks of last winter, 
Carroll College was offering Rashomon; the YMCA Play- 
ers, who have a tidy theatre in their new and gleaming 
downtown building, were staging Eugéne Ionesco’s The 
Bald Soprano and The Chairs; and Milwaukee-Downer, 
supposedly a sedate college for women, was borrowing men 
from other institutions for Paddy Chayefsky’s Middle of 
the Night. Other recent Downer productions have been 
Euripides’ Medea, Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba, 
Robinson Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy, and Wil- 
der’s The Skin of Our Teeth. David MacArthur, of Western 
Reserve and Ohio State, has been the director since 1951. 
As a community service he has developed programs of dra- 
matic readings. More than a hundred of such performances 
have been given in the Middle West by his one-man, one- 
woman, plural-actor troupe. Colleen Dewhurst and Olga 
Bellin are among Downer’s graduates. 

And now we come to the much-publicized and problemati- 
cal Fred Miller Theatre. which was named for the wealthy 
brewer who headed the fund drive and was killed in an air- 
plane crash shortly before the project was completed. The 
Miller is the creation of a young Milwaukee woman, Mrs. 
Mary Widrig John, of vast determination. After studying 
drama at Wisconsin and Northwestern Universities and in 
Broadway theatres, she spent years in raising $100,000 to 
make an attractive 350-seat arena theatre out of a vacant 


movie house in a neighborhood shopping district. It opened 
in January, 1955, as one of the nation’s dozen professional 
winter stock companies. 


For three and a half seasons, all went well, apparently. The 
press, radio and television were extremely generous in the 
[continued on page 66} 














ihe openings 


by Bruce Bohle 


Working on the perfectly sound principle that “it takes 
one to know one,” Gore Vidal, a practicing playwright and 
politician, has written a first-rate play about practical poli- 
tics. In The Best Man, he takes a good look at that peculiar 
American institution, the presidential nominating conven- 
tion, and comes to an interesting conclusion. The success- 
ful candidate, he finds, frequently is neither the best nor 
the worst specimen among contenders but a diligent medi- 
ocrity who is available at the right time (when a deadlock 
involving more glamorous figures becomes apparent) and 
agreeable to the right people (the professionals whose job 
it will be to get him elected). Political marriages, in other 
words, are made in the heaven of back rooms; but the suc- 
cessful pawn often responds to the challenge of high office 
by giving evidence of qualities that heretofore only his 
mother and his press agent had credited him with. It is a 
philosophy that, as any seasoned pro (like Mr. Vidal) can 
tell you, has prevailed for many a year, and nurtured the 
daydreams of many a “favorite son” among candidates. 
But it is highly original in playwriting. It is also the adult 
and literate solution to a work that is shrewd, pungent, 
well made and frequently very funny. 

If the foregoing suggests the glib cynicism of Of Thee I 
Sing, it is misleading. The play at the Morosco never pre- 
sents the successful nonentity to view; instead we witness 
the much more interesting spectacle of a man of genuine 
stature and a man with some lively pretensions to stature 
engaged in a tense and highly personal struggle that can- 
cels out their bids for the nomination, and permits the prize 
to go to another by default. There are even several morals 
of a high-minded nature inherent in the action, though Mr. 
Vidal is too practical-minded to permit them to impede the 
progress of a play whose purpose is to be a good show. One 
is that the sort of ruthless opportunism practiced by the 
chap with the pretensions (Frank Lovejoy) may get a man 
countless headlines and television appearances, but little of 
a more lasting nature. Another is an extension of the first. 
Temporizing, Mr. Vidal finds, is equally bad business, even 
when it is done in what seems to be a just cause (combat- 
ing monsters like Mr. Lovejoy). and is eventually re- 
nounced. It is a lesson that the man of stature (Melvyn 
Douglas) learns a little too late, but it is all for the best, 
dramatically, since the momentary lapse from virtue makes 
Mr. Douglas very human, and without it, Mr. Vidal would 
be sacking the best man without cause. 

The dialogue, a mixture of topical jokes and pithy origi- 
nal observations, is as polished as the acting. and that is 
saying a great deal, for the acting is brilliant. Joining the 
Messrs. Douglas and Lovejoy in covering themselves with 
distinction are Lee Tracy and Ruth McDevitt, as a couple 
of authentic political types, and Kathleen Maguire and 

Pana, as a pair of political wives who are poles apart 
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in everything but the ability to project themselves effec- 
tively. 

The same conflict between good and evil, on a somewhat 
loftier and decidedly more self-conscious plane, provides the 
theme of several other works that enabled the season to ap- 
proach the finish line at a more respectable gait, if not at a 
gallop. In Duel of Angels, Christopher Fry’s adaptation of 
Jean Giraudoux’ Pour Lucréce, we discover what happens 
when virtue, in the form of bloodless purity, is turned loose 
in a libertine French community circa 1868. What happens 
is that (a) virtue soon succumbs, and (b) a play of many 
virtues, also somewhat bloodless, results. The virtues, in 
other words, are largely intellectual: wit, keen insight, clar- 
ity of logic, brilliance of expression. Giraudoux has his own 
ideas about the Lucréce legend, for here the fair heroine is 
only led to believe she has been raped, as part of a vengeful 
ruse perpetrated by a local rake and one of the town’s less 
virtuous ladies, both of whom had suffered at the hands of 
the heroine and her prudish spouse. As the stunning pro- 
duction at the Helen Hayes unfolds, the author has several 
penetrating things to say about the vulnerability, and the 
destructiveness, of purity in a world not ready to accept it, 
and (in the person of the husband) about hypocrisy that 
masquerades as virtue. Perhaps he hasn’t been quite as at- 
tentive to making the protagonist altogether agreeable, 
however. As played by statuesque Mary Ure, she is not 
necessarily too good to be true, but too much a symbol to 
make her plight anything more than cerebrally stimulating. 
As her principal adversary, a role admittedly much more 
grateful, Vivien Leigh is superlative. Everything. in fact, is 
elegant, and a little dry. 

An intellectual fantasy by Ronald Duncan, The Death of 
Satan, at St. Marks Playhouse, made the interesting point 
that in a society that is godless to the point of being morally 
indifferent, there is not much place for the devil, either. Sa- 
tan makes the discovery after sending Don Juan back to 
earth, and learning that the great lover, far from scandaliz- 
ing contemporary folk, strikes them as harmless and old- 
hat merely because he persists in thinking in terms of right 
and wrong. Though play and production were uneven, there 
was enough evidence of an original mind at work to make 
this an evening well spent. 

A better bet, over-all, and also off Broadway, is the reviv- 
al of Sophie Treadwell’s Machinal, at the Gate. The tale of 
a girl who marries her boss, to escape a nagging mother, 
and then has the compulsion to rid herself of him, too, is 
perhaps too commonplace to cut much ice as character trag- 
edy, but it is told with ingenuity worthy of a René Clair or 
a Chaplin. Miss Treadwell’s method is tragic, of course, 
and much in the expressionistic vein of her time, the twen- 
ties. It is her notion that the girl was driven to her deed by 
a soulless, machine-age society; consequently the stylized 
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production (which is about as fine as any currently on view) 
unfolds against the stark simplicity of a geometrically de- 
signed unit set of platforms and parallel bars, with dialogue 
that is frequently singsong, staccato and eloquent in its 
very banality. (Vincent Gardenia’s portrayal of the husband 
is in the same vein.) In perfect contrast with this is the 
understated performance of the girl, by Dolores Sutton, 
and the choreographic movement devised by Sophie Mas- 
low for several sceneshifters. 

Back on Broadway, there is plenty of choreographic 
movement in Bye Bye Birdie, a bright, sassy, noisy and 
thoroughly uninhibited musical comedy at the Martin Beck. 
Most of the ingenuity here is the work of Gower Champion, 
the director-choreographer, who has kept things moving 
including his talented leading lady, Chita Rivera—at a nice 
clip. The music by Charles Strouse is agreeable, and so is 
the book by Michael Stewart, though his approach to his 
theme—national foibles like rock-’n’-roll heroes and tele- 
vision vaudeville—is so broad that it is a little hard to tell 
where foibles leave off and satire begins. Still, the pace is 
uniformly brisk, the people involved are immensely likable, 
and the shotgun technique obviously won't detract from 
the show's undoubted appeal (Hollywood, come hither! ). 
Among the most likable are Dick Van Dyke, Paul Lynde, 
Susan Watson and Michael J. Pollard. Kay Medford isn’t 
especially likable, but she lends a nice acerbic touch to 
proceedings that are essentially sweet, simple and decid- 
edly athletic. 

The Phoenix continued to prosper on a diet of Shake- 
speare. The second part of Henry IV proved more than a 
worthy successor to the first, partly because the play itself 
is richer in comic invention, and therefore wider in emo- 
tional range, but also because the production rose to the 
varied demands of the script more consistently. This time 
Edwin Sherin had a much firmer grip on the character of 
Prince Hal, and the roles of Doll Tearsheet, Mistress 
Quickly and Pistol were in especially good hands as played. 
respectively, by Patricia Falkenhain, Gerry Jedd, and Ray 
Reinhardt. If Eric Berry’s Falstaff goes unrewarded, in the 
midst of the late-season prize-giving, it will be ironic, in- 
deed—much more ironic than the nature of his role. 

Among Broadway’s late-season disasters was A Second 
String, Lucienne Hill’s dramatization of a Colette story 
(La Seconde) about the home life of an incurable philan- 
derer. Here and there was a suggestion of the insight into 
human relationships on which some of Colette’s fame rests, 
but the play had neither depth nor Gallic surface brilliance, 
and the cast (Shirley Booth, Jean Pierre Aumont, Nina 
Foch, Cathleen Nesbitt) approached the affair with a lack 
of confidence that was understandable but unfortunate. 
Viva Madison Avenue! 
business, gave the impression of being three or four pieced- 
together television skits, in several of which Buddy Hackett 
and Fred Clark were quite droll. The total effect, however, 
was not so good. Maybe George Panetta, the author, should 
have tried a revue. One group that shouldn’t have tried a 
revue, or perhaps should have tried much harder, is the one 
that put together From A to Z. The material, by and large, 


, a comedy about the advertising 
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was second-rate, and the performers, led by Hermione Gin- 
gold and Elliott Reid, weren’t up to making it seem better 
than that. The packaging, however, was very attractive. 


Critical Box Score and Summary 


The Best Man—All seven of the reviewers for New York’s 

daily newspapers approved the play about politics. Walter 
Kerr of the Herald Tribune had this verdict: “As a piece of 
first-rate journalism, with a telling little editorial tucked 
into one corner, The Best Man is a knockout.” 
A play by Gore Vidal presented by the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, directed by Joseph Anthony, sets and lighting by jo 
Mielziner. Cast: Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Love- 
joy, Leora Dana, Kathleen Maguire, Ruth McDevitt, Karl 
W eber, Joseph Sullivan, Gordon B. Clarke, Hugh Franklin, 
Graham Jarvis. 


Duel of Angels—Five critics had praise; there was one 
negative reaction, and one mixed. 

{ play by Jean Giraudoux, adapted by Christopher Fry, 
presented by Roger L. Stevens and S. Hurok, directed by 
Robert Helpmann, sets by Roger Furse, lighting by Paul 
Vorrison, women’s costumes designed by Christian Dior. 
Cast: Vivien Leigh, Mary Ure, Peter Wyngarde, John 
Verivale, Alan MacNaughtan, Ludi Claire, Margaret 
Braidwood. 


Bye Bye Birdie—Only Brooks Atkinson of the Times, who 
found the musical “uneven,” had an unfavorable report. 
Most of the praise was lavish, including Frank Aston’s ver- 
dict in the World Telegram and Sun: “the peak of the 
season.” 

{ musical comedy with book by Michael Stewart, music by 
Charles Strouse, lyrics by Lee Adams, presented by Ed- 
ward Padula and L. Slade Brown, directed and choreo- 
graphed by Gower Champion, scenery by Robert Randolph, 
costumes by Miles White, lighting by Peggy Clark, musical 
direction by Elliot Lawrence. Cast: Chita Rivera, Dick 
Van Dyke, Kay Medford, Paul Lynde, Dick Gautier, Mi- 
chael J. Pollard, Susan Watson, Marijane Maricle, Norma 
Richardson, Johnny Borden, Barbara Doherty. 


{ Second String—The verdict against this one was un- 
animous. 

{ play by Lucienne Hill (from the Colette novel “La 
Seconde”), presented by Leonard Sillman and Carroll and 
Harris Masterson, directed by Raymond Gerome, sets and 
lighting by Ben Edwards. Cast: Shirley Booth, Jean Pierre 
{umont, Nina Foch, Cathleen Nesbitt, Ben Piazza, Carrie 
Vye. 


Viva Madison Avenue!—John McClain of the Journal- 
American had mild praise for the comedy. The majority 
tended toward Mr. Atkinson’s opinion: “dull.” 

A comedy by George Panetta, presented by Selma Tamber 
and Martin H. Poll, directed by Aaron Frankel, scenery 
and lighting by William and Jean Eckart. Cast: Buddy 
Hackett, Fred Clark, Paul E. Richards, Frances Stern- 
hagen, Lee Krieger, William Windom, Jed Allan. 
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Look at the selections the Book Find Club has offered its members in recent months—and directly below them at the partial list of authors whose works have been 
available to members at substantial savings. The selections of the Book Find Club are different. You will recognize them as works of current interest and of 
lasting value—solid, readable books that range from social science to the fine arts. 


These are only a few from the outstanding list of more than 100 books and records that the Book Find Ciub will make available to you as a member if you join 
now. As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits and privileges of membership, we invite you to choose any three of the selections pictured above 
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Take any three 
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As @ member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the books you take. Furthermore, on 
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listed below. Your savings on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $24.50. 


BONUS BOOKS 


in addition to the appreciable savings you will enjoy on each of your selections, after every 
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$4.50. | 
The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.75. Member's 
price $4.75 


#45.B., Archibaid MacLeish; and Brave New World Revisited, Aldous Huxley. Combined 4 
retail price $6.50. Member's price (for both books) $4.50. 


identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society, edited by Maurice Stein, 
Arthur Vidich, and David Manning White. A massive compendium of studies by 
Margaret Mead, C. Wright Mills, Rollo May, Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, Harvey 
Swados, George Orwell, Harold Rosenberg, |. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, C. M. 
Bowra, irving Howe, Kari Jaspers, and more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.75. 


A History of Western Morais, Crane Brinton. Controversial conclusions about Western 
morality. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.50 


The Poisons in Your Food, William Longgood. Fully documented with incontrovert- 
ible facts and alarming conclusions. Retail $3.95. Member's price $2.75. 


The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.75. 
The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. Retail $5.95. Member's price $3.95. 


The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. “A history-making synthe- 
sis of science and imagination—comparable to ‘The Origin of the Species’ and ‘The 
Golden Bough.’ "—Lewis Gannett. Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50. 


America es a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's price $4.95. 


Advertisements for Myself, Norman Mailer. “Reveals how exciting, yet tragic, America 
can be for a gifted writer. A remarkable performance.” Alfred Kazin. Retail $5.00. 
Member's price $3.75. 
A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. Member's price 
$4.50. 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. “Superb. One of the great literary 
contributions of our time.”—N. Y. Times. Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.00. Member's price 
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the big time in straw hats 


[continued jrom page 16] 


theatres. “We're more selective in choosing 
our apprentices than other groups,” declared 
Peter Poor, a CORST manager who runs the 
Straight Wharf Theatre on Nantucket Is- 
land, “because we're really going to use 
them.” Clay Flagg takes as great pains in 
casting his apprentices as he does with his 
regular company because he wants to be sure 
of a variety of types. William Putch feels 
that apprentices are a very valuable element 
in the development of a summer theatre. 
They ean move into staff positions or become 
members of the company in their second or 
third seasons, and in doing so they become 
a great asset to the whole organization be- 
cause they are familiar with the local op- 
eration, 

The COST theatres, tied up with packages 
or jobbed shows, and faced with different 
backstage union regulations than CORST 
theatres, are more restricted in the use they 
can make of apprentices. Realizing that, 
some of them try to provide other outlets for 
their apprentices. For more than ten years 
the Ogunquit (Maine) Playhouse, for exam- 
ple, has had a separate theatre for its ap- 
prentices, where they present their own 
plays to paying audiences 

Members of both COST and CORST foresee 
an increase in their troubles during the 
months and years ahead (which, of course, 
has always been their normal outlook). For 
CORST managers, however, the primary 
problems seem to be those that can be solved 
with ingenuity. One they are now wrestling 
with is the fact that present-day plays are 
more difficult for a resident company to do 
than older plays because new works are 
much less likely to deal with a standard set 
of types. Auntie Mame, for instance, cannot 
be done with the usual resident-type leading 
lady. The Dark at the Top of the Stairs re 
quires four young people, types not normally 
found in the complement of a resident com- 
pany. To make the use of that play feasible, 
a resident company might schedule Anniver 
sary Waltz, which requires two youngsters, 
the week ahead, and retain the pair for the 
Inge work. COST’s problems on the other 
hand, cut closer to the bone. Tryouts, which 
once offered a means of obtaining a star name 
at a reduced rate, are becoming harder to get 
(the managers note a growing reluctance on 
the part of authors to release new plays for 
summer tryouts), and even when they can 
be had, they are increasingly risky projects 
because of rising audience resistance to new 
plays. Meanwhile, the keystone of the star 
theatres—the star names—continue to de- 
mand higher and higher fees. “I see the 
whole thing as a natural development,” 
Charles Mooney of the Cape Playhouse de- 
clared gloomily. “We went from resident 
companies to star houses. Eventually we'll 
probably have to go back to resident com- 
panies, and even then we may not be able to 


pay Equity prices. In ten years we'll be right 
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back where we started—non-Equity resident 
companies.” 

But Mooney can discern a potential silver 
lining even in that cloudy vision. Last sum- 
mer he used an American Theatre Wing 
training company in the last week of his sea- 
son, usually the worst week in the year. 
Under the circumstances, he cut his prices— 
and wound up making $3,200. 

“Thirty-two hundred,” he repeated thought- 
fully, “and with amateurs.” end 


American festival fundamentals 
[continued from page 51) 


is sound, they do “keep going,” and so does 
the chaos, for— as those who have not had 
previous contact with the theatre rarely 
realize—chaos is part of the essential nature 
of the theatre. 


Another truth that must be grasped by those 
who would establish a festival, and keep it 
in operation, is that there can be no festival 
without an audience. The prime object of a 
festival cannot be to see how cultured, how 
poetic, how beautiful one can be, any more 
than one can conceive a successful program 
by thinking solely in terms of financial 
statements. All of the component groups 
must say, “Let’s do a show that people will 
come to.” No theatre or festival ever achieved 
success because a few people decided to be 
serious or cultivated. The first task is to put 
on an excellent program that will attract an 
audience, Then, if the job has been done 
well, culture will follow, and a big part of 
the job of remaining solvent is accomplished 
The festival must, of course, be rooted in a 
sound basic idea. In that respect, Shakes- 
peare provides a superb answer because his 
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BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 
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We made the costumes originally for the 
plays you will produce. Use the same quality 
costumes at moderate rental charges. Write 
Bob Cahiman, Dir. Regional Theatre Dept., 
for Costume Plots and our estimate. 


BROOKS Conran 
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We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are con- 
tinually making entire new costume produc- 
tions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
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plays give a festival a strong, specific char- 
acter. But there are other possibilities. A 
festival could be built around American 
work, old and new, a solution I have no hesi- 
tancy in suggesting because I put it into 
practice one season for the American Nation- 
al Theatre and Academy (ANTA). Or it 
may be based on environment rather than 
any specific kind of writing or artistic en- 
deavor. The festival in Central City, Colo- 
rado, for example, is focused on the town 
itself and its background. 

As festivals develop in this country, it is in- 
evitable that they will include much more 
than Shakespeare, and my statement applies 
to the Shakespeare festivals themselves, The 
one in Stratford, Ontario, has already pre- 
sented a Greek play without abandoning its 
essential Shakespearean foundation. 

At the moment, a festival that tries to em- 
brace all kinds of work would be of more in- 
terest to me than a straight Shakespearean 
festival. I say “at the moment” because my 
mind is currently much occupied by the 
problems of Lincoln Center in New York, 
which, in a sense, will present a continuing 
series of festivals involving all the perform- 
ing arts in one place. 

One of the specific matters at Lincoln Center 
with which I am concerned is the building 
of a theatre company and a theatre, a task 
that bears some similarity to establishing a 
festival. But it also has some vital differ- 
ences, The crucial problem in building such 
a company is its character and range, for 
those factors, along with its style, will deter- 
mine its quality. One of the most important 
elements that must be developed is range. 
Just as any nation has its own special char- 
acteristics, a nation’s actors also have their 
own peculiar qualities. It is the sum of the 
qualities that gives a production a character 
of its own. Because of that, there are certain 
classic works American actors would find 
more difficult to do than—let’s say—French 
actors, because of the matter of indigenous 
characteristics. And, of course, the same 
thing would apply to French actors attempt- 
ing plays in which Americans would be com- 
pletely at home. To develop a company so 
that it can embrace a wide repertoire takes 
extremely careful guidance and growth. 
Like a festival, Lincoln Center’s theatre is 
being founded on a basic theme—the build- 
ing of a company that has integrated, or- 
ganic qualities, and acquires greater range 
over the years. But such a project is the sort 
of thing that a festival could not possibly 
undertake in a seven- or eight-week season. 
Consequently a festival is more inclined to 
turn to Shakespeare, which provides a focus 
and continuity, too. For something with the 
continuity of Linco!n Center, however, the 
scope must be much broader. Such a theatre 
must develop new work—something that 
American festivals have not undertaken to a 
great extent. Because new work is the very 
life of the theatre, it is also essential in the 
make-up of Lincoln Center, since the new 
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ply a museum. It has a responsibility to 
create a tradition, and to view the theatre as 
broadly as possible. Along with new works, 
it should do old American plays, classic revi- 
vals and—yes—Shakespeare, too. In a five- 
play season, for example, it might produce 
two classics, two new plays and one Ameri- 
can revival. 

The premise of a festival is very different, 
of course, The very word “festival” implies a 
gay and merry celebration, and it should 
convey that feeling. Edinburgh is an excel- 
lent setting for a festival; the city attracts 
many tourists from all parts of the world, 
and the weather in summer is lovely. Van- 
couver has the same ideal qualities: On that 
side of the Rockies the weather is perfect in 
the summer; there are loads of tourists, and 
the natives are inclined to stay home and 
enjoy the bounties that nature has placed on 
their doorsteps. San Francisco enjoys much 
the same conditions, and might be able to do 
the same sort of thing. But not New York. 
In New York the understandable tendency is 
to get out of the city in the summer. 

One might almost establish it as a rule of 
thumb that no festival should be attempted 
where air conditioning is necessary. A festi- 
val cannot exist only inside a theatre; the 
festival atmosphere must be present outside, 
too. Among my pleasant memories of both 
Stratfords is picnicking on the water’s edge. 
Imagine, on the other hand, coming out of 
a pleasantly air-conditioned theatre into 
New York’s drenching humidity and steam- 
ing summer sidewalks! There goes your fes- 
tive feeling. In fairness, I must admit that 
the climate has not seemed to hinder the 
enormous success of Joseph Papp’s free 
Shakespeare in Central Park, which is cer- 
tainly one of the finest cultural accomplish- 
ments of New York in many years. It is an 
excellent example of a group of dedicated 
people fulfilling a definite need. Through 
their vigor and talent, they have attracted 
an increasingly large and luyal audience. 
Given a suitable environment, a valid basis 
and audience appeal, a theatre festival is 
well worth all the grief and effort that its 
success demands. And I’m not thinking simp- 
ly of the personal satisfaction that can re- 
ward those who had firsthand contact with 
the grief and effort. There are much broader 
implications. A successful festival serves as 
a stimulus to the theatre as a whole, for 
wherever good theatre exists, it builds audi- 
ences for more theatre. Beyond that, the 
broad spread of theatre is a very civilizing 
influence on a nation. The great writers we 
encounter in the theatre can tell us some- 
thing about life that enlarges our under- 
standing of it, enlarges our ability to cope 
with it, and contributes to our greater wis- 
dom. 

But if it is going to achieve all of the fore- 
going, a festival cannot be static. It must 
have vitality. If its heart and core have been 
chosen wisely, it will grow and change in 
whatever ways it must change. And if it has 
sunk its roots in a sound foundation, the 
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change will be a healthy growth, an organic 
development and expansion of the princi- 
ples that comprise the foundation. 

It is the hope of many, including myself, that 
eventually every state in this country will 
have its own festival. There has been a 
start, and though it is only a start, the move- 
ment is growing. Perhaps there will be a 
time when these varied state companies com- 
pete among themselves, as nations compete 
at the Paris festival (though America, re- 
grettably, is often unrepresented). A nation- 
al festival presenting the very best theatre 
from each section of the country: What a 
worthy achievemen? that would be! end 
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[continued from page 55] 


matter of publicity. Respect and enthusiasm 
were inevitably aroused for the guest stars: 
Uta Hagen, Edward Everett Horton, Herbert 
Berghof, Signe Hasso, Ruth Chatterton, Ger- 
aldine Page, Fay Bainter, Leo G. Carroll and 
the others. In February, 1958, the town was 
astounded to learn that conflict between Mrs. 
John and some members of her board of 
directors was closing the prosperous theatre 
two months ahead of schedule. Civic leaders, 
judges, lawyers and other well-wishers 
needed almost a year to get the Miller back 
in operation. Mrs. John’s resignation was 
accepted (she now lives in New York), and 
Edward Mangum, a director of long experi- 
ence in New York and Europe, was selected 
as her successor. His stay was brief and un- 
happy. Then the redheaded, energetic Ray 
Boyle, who had come to the Miller as an 
actor from New York, was persuaded to 
stay on as boss. A genial, efficient one he has 
proved to be. The Miller’s announced pur- 
pose, bringing “good theatre” to Milwaukee, 
has not been kept in mind consistently, how- 
ever. Plays of substance have not been well 
patronized. Ibsen’s Ghosts, with Eva Le- 
Gallienne, and Our Town, with Tom Tully, 
were productions of high merit but low box 
office. The Miller patrons, in a carnival 
mood, pack the house for Pal Joey, The 
Tender Trap and such overfamiliar fare. 
Robert Q. Lewis, with his television ad libs, 
and the bosomy Belgian, Monique Van 
Vooren, have set box-office records in 1960. 
In an effort to restore the balance, Boyle did 
Hamlet, taking the title role, for a week of 
filled houses. His avowed policy is to com- 


bine more great plays with solvency. end 
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country, which separates the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and is an important link between 
the United States and South America. Pana- 
ma has often been called “the crossroads of 
the world”; the Panama Canal brings mer- 
chants from North and Latin America, the 
Orient and Europe, to buy and sell. The canal 
is not only a medium for world trade but the 
wellspring of a composite culture that is dis- 
tinctively Panamanian, Though the culture is 
compounded of many influences, those of 
Spain and the United States predominate, and 
are responsible for a particular way of life and 
cultural expression. A not inconsiderable con- 
tribution to Panamanian culture is the Ameri- 
can theatre, It and the Spanish theatre are be- 
ing amalgamated to create Panama’s national 
theatre. 

Symbolizing the heritage of the country and 
the Spanish stage is the charming National 
Theatre, built in 1907 in Panama City. In de- 
sign it is eighteenth-century, with rococo orna- 
mentation, tiers of pink and gold boxes in 
semicircle, a great chandelier, and the inevita- 
ble cupidlike figures floating in the ceiling. It 
seats about two thousand persons, and its 
stage is slightly raked. It is almost unbearably 
hot when it is well patronized. Situated in a 
highly congested area of the old part of the 
city, with severely limited parking facilities, 
it is not the most inviting place on a tropical 
evening. Yet Panamanians are proud of the 
National Theatre 


preserve it and perpetuate Spanish drama as 


and are rightfully trying to 


an integral part of their culture 


This theatre, the only one in the city, is 


existence). The performance of the play in 
the National Theatre stressed the declamatory 
style of speaking, together with the sweeping 
gestures of the conventional Spanish theatre of 
the nineteenth century. 

Typifying another side of theatre in Panama 
City is the Panamanian Company of Modern 
Theatre, a group of semiprofessionals under 
the direction of the Spanish playwright and 
director Manuel de Heredia. Among the plays 
performed by the company during the summer 
of 1959 was The Third Wife, a popular domes- 
tic comedy by the Italian playwright Aldo 
Ottolengui. Of particular interest to an Ameri- 
can was its production of Robert Anderson’s 
Tea and Sympathy. To any American who has 


seen theatre in another Latin-American coun- 
try, the performance of Anderson’s play was 
more American, in its realistic acting, direct- 
ing and scenery, than it was Spanish. The ac- 
tors were comparatively free from those as- 
pects of the typical nineteenth-century style of 
Spanish acting that, in the eyes of an observer 
from the United States, constitute overacting 

aspects typical of most Latin-American thea- 
tre. There were fewer Latin gestures and little 
facial play. In general the company is dedicat- 
ed to the modern repertoire, and during the 
past few years it has been international-mind- 
ed. It has performed a dramatization of Col- 
ette’s Gigi, Sartre’s Dead Without Burial 
(Morts sans Sépulture), Tennessee Williams’ 
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A Streetcar Named Desire, Shaw’s Candida, 
Jan de Hartog’s The Fourposter, and a num- 
ber of modern Spanish plays. 

The Canal Zone’s Theatre Guild, established 
by Americans working for the Panama Canal 
Company, performs mostly recent Broadway 
successes. During the spring of 19 9, however, 
the Guild actors joined with a number of 
Panamanian actors to perform Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding. It was an unusual event in the 
Panamanian theatre because it was a bilingual 
production. Directed by the Guild’s Donald 
Musselman, and sponsored by the Panaman- 
ian-American Association of the United States 
Information Service, the production was pre- 
sented in English and Spanish on alternate 
evenings at the National Theatre. It was greet- 
ed with enthusiasm by both American and 
Panamanian audiences, This partnership in in- 
ternational theatre preceded (and conceivably 
furthered) a project of the University of Pan- 
ama and the United States Department of 
State’s International Educational Exchange 
Program. 

The project in question was the founding of 
the university theatre at the University of 
Panama during the summer of 1959. In Au- 
gust the university inaugurated a theatre pro- 
gram by presenting its first production by 
and for the students: Thornton Wilder’s The 
Vatchmaker, translated into Spanish as La 
Casamentera by Hernan Letelier of Chile’s 
Teatro de Ensayo of Catholic University in 
Santiago. I was the director, and the designer 
was Clarence Salzer, a graduate student in 
theatre at Yale. We were invited by the Uni- 
versity of Panama, through the International 
Educational Exchange Program, to assist the 
university in the establishment of courses and 
a university theatre, as a result of our work in 
Chile in 1958. As guest director and Fulbright 
lecturer in theatre arts, I had directed the 
Latin-American premiére of Look Homeward, 
Angel for the Teatro de Ensayo, and The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew for the Teatro Experimental 
of the University of Chile, two professional 
companies. Salzer designed the scenery and 
costumes for the Ensayo production at the 
invitation of Catholic University. Both plays 
were presented in Spanish, and were well re- 
ceived by press and public. 

The production of The Matchmaker at the 
University of Panama was performed to packed 
houses. The audiences found the Spanish ver- 
sion as enjoyable as Broadway audiences 
found the original in English. The director of 
the Department of Fine Arts and Publications 
of the Republic of Panama invited the univer- 
sity to present the production at the National 
Theatre for the Panamanian public, but such 
a course was not practicable at the time. How- 
ever, plans were made to take the production 
to the interior, to such cities as Santiago and 
David, at a later date. 

The University of Panama, established in 
1935, is a fast-growing institution that envis- 
ages its new university theatre as the first step 
toward the founding of a school of fine arts. 


end 
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greatest dramatists on the subject of their own worthy has contributed the sardonically titled 
ss writing. From Ibsen to Ionesco, this volume pro- “Some Platitudes Concerning Drama,’' a com- 

PMEATRE ARTS bookshelf : ' be phy wegen 
vides a key to the meaning of the works covered, panion piece to Shaw's 


‘“‘How to Write a Popular 
and a guide to production as well, since it reflects Play."’ 


There are shorter contributions by Lorca, 
the creators’ own ideas Giraudoux, O'Neill, Brecht, O’Casey, Pirandello, 
by George Freedley Beginning with Ibsen on ‘‘The Task of the Poet," Ernst Toller, Arthur Miller and Thornton Wilder, 
this collection includes the thoughts of the great among others 


After George Bernard Shaw and Eugene O'Neill, French naturalist Zola, who discourses on ‘‘Natu- 


probably the best-known and most respected 
dramatist of his century is Bertolt Brecht. Al- 


though only one of his works——a musical, at that 


This is a valuable reference work, one that also 

ralism on the Stage,’’ and the Swedish genius makes absorbing and rewarding reading for the 

Strindberg, who set down his pertinent thoughts in student of dramaturgy. 

the essay ‘‘On Modern Drama and Modern Thea- 

tre."" Chekhov’s celebrated ‘‘Advice to Play- A Scholar on Shakespeare 

wrights"’ is also included, as is Maeterlinck’s ‘‘The A valuable contribution to Shakespearean scholar- 

Tragic in Daily Life.'’ Yeats speaks knowingly of ship arrived far too late for inclusion in April's 
Language, Character and Construction’’ in the Elizabethan-Jacobean roundup in honor of the 

drama of his time. The sound and serious Gals- Bard. It is Leslie Hotson’s latest het reporting of 


has had any real success on an American stage, 
Brecht has gained fame through the printed page 
and infrequent off-Broadway productions. (The ex- 
ception, of course, is Die Dreigroschenoper, known 
in this country as The Threepenny Opera, which, 
largely because of the persuasive music of his 
erstwhile collaborator, Kurt Weill, has been run- 
ning for five years in Greenwich Village.) 
Martin Esslin has written a definitive critical ac- 
count In Brecht: The Man and His Work (Double- 
lay, 360 pp., $4.50). The book is impressive and 
authoritative. It possesses brilliance, but at the 


same time is written so pedantically that it is PA S pA D N pA fp | AY @) | S F 
boring to read. It put me to sleep more than once 


and yet it is an extraordinarily valuable account cOoOwkEe GE Oo F T 6 & AIZ eS SS ARTS 
entrepreneur was one of this century's most 

exciting persons in the theatre. He patterned his 

political and professional life on the Czech satire — 

»f World War I, Hasek’s novel The Good Soldier A CUP OF COFFEE is al 
Schweik, with which he was once associated as ; Z 

adapter. Schweik was a mild, submissive person : ; and a script. ws 

regardiess of what he really thought. Brecht “ 

adopted this philosophy personally, and utilized it F ° e ° 

* Angelia Sasori santos tan en hein aes The beginning of a dramatic career at world famous 
munist than anything else politically because that 

status was useful to him professionally. In the he Pasadena Playhouse 
United States during World War II, after his 

flight from the Nazis, and in his last years as an FOUNDED 1917 

Austrian citizen living under the Communists in 


The College of Theatre Arts, 

East Berlin, he was shrewd enough to protect him- 

self in his thinking, writing and producing by established 1928, with its famous roster 

taking everything financially from Russian and . . 

ae Riga : age of notable alumni, regards systematic 
serman Communists while only giving them lip © 

service 4 la Schweik. He also made use of this professional training as the one road to 

technique 1ile under fire from J. Parnell Thomas . . . 

“ace bepuatie sca naggel = enduring dramatic achievement. 

House Un-American Activities Committee in the 

forties —_ . P 

I had the pleasure of meeting Brecht and aiding ¥ y Training for stage, motion pictures, 

him when Charlies Laughton brought him to the . television, scenic design 

Theatre Collection of the New York Public Lib > : : 
pourrctag elacibeapngptigs cece. x: Five producing theatres for showcasing to 

to search for Galileo's inventions in the Science and 7 t i 

Technology Division. That was in 1947, and they , public audiences 


were preparing for Laughton'’s production of 


Brecht's Galileo during the Experimental Theatre Work with professional actors and directors 

season, under the auspices of the American Nation- Complete television studio for student 

al Theatre and Academy (ANTA), at Maxine Elli- ti 

ott's Theatre. Brecht was a genuinely interesting operavon 

and stimulating man, although he always gave the Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts y 
impression of acting the role of the serious student 

playwright, director and producer Write to: Director of Admissions 

The author is either largely ignorant of the role of 


Brecht in the American theatre, or has been misled 33 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 


by someone in preparing his appendix on production 
in the United States. The bibliography is excellent 
and really of service to theatrical scholarship 
Despite the inadequacies I have noted, this is a 
splendid critical biography, and I can recommend 


it, provided there is a cup of black coffee beside 
you 


Playwrights on Playwriting Editorial Department 


John Gassner, the Sterling Professor of Playwriting I HEAT RE ART S 


at Yale University, has contributed a brilliant in- 
troduction to Toby Cole's Playwrights on Piay- 


Subscription Department 
: new / address P ° 
writing (Hill and Wang, 320 pp., $3.95). Miss 


“re 
Cole, who was co-editor of the anthologies Actors ees 
on Acting and Directing the Piay, has performed 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. Advertising Department 


an even more valuable service in this remarkably 


thorough selection from the prefaces, introductions Phone: JUdson 6-1850 VryeJZ> 
and public statements of some of the world’s 
Back Issue Department 


Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Collection, 
New York Public Library. 
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his newest discoveries in British archives. Ever 
since he tossed his theatre-in-the-round bombshell 
into the arena of theatrical scholarship some years 
ago, the redoubtable Yale scholar has pursued 
his theme relentlessly, although English scholars 
and others have pooh-poohed the idea. Now in 
Shakespeare's Wooden 0 (Macmillan, 335 pp., 
$6.50), he has hurled a new gauntlet into the arena 
As an admirer of circular staging since Gilmor 
Brown undertook it in Pasadena in the twenties 
Glenn Hughes in Seattle in the thirties, and since 
I witnessed a similar rectangular staging by 
Okhlopkov of Pogodin’s Aristecrats in Moscow in 
the thirties, I must admit a susceptibility to Dr 
Hotson’s theories, but I can’t honestly say that I 
accept the thesis in his new recapitulation. I admire 
his genuine literary ability to re-create a Shake- 
spearean production, together with the stage and 
audience of the playwright’s time, but I still find 
myself face to face with DeWitt'’s drawing of a 
stage performance at the Swan, dated 1597, which 
directly contradicts Leslie Hotson’s admirably as- 
sembled theories 

Dr. Hotson bases his latest argument on the known 
factors of the pageant wagons of the English 
medieval stages, which in a sense were arena 
Stages. Perhaps he has overlooked, or not seen, 
some pertinent document that would have argued 
against his presumably effective thesis. Perhaps 
some materials were not available when he pursued 
his British studies. It is a well-known fact that in 
European libraries and museums, curators do not 
hesitate to remove or ‘‘mislay’’ valuable evidence 
when a visiting foreign scholar seems to be poach- 
ing on their self-determined scholarly domain. One 
famous European scholar-curator has steadfastly 
refused to allow pictorial material to be copied or 


reproduced on the ground that at some unspecified 


time he had reserved it for his own particular re- 
search. Did Leslie Hotson encounter similar insular 
resentment in his efforts to turn the world of the 
theatre in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
topsy-turvy? It is an interesting speculation, and 
your attention is directed to Shakespeare's Wooden 
0, no matter how you stand on the thesis in ques- 
tion. 

A Study of Scenery 

Arnold 8. Gillette, director of the University Thea- 
tre of the State University of Iowa, has written a 
splendidly practical volume, State Scenery, Its 
Construction and Rigging (Harper, 315 pp., $8) 
Since Philip Barber's mimeographed manual was 
issued for graduate students of Yale’s Schoo! of 
Drama (it was revised, enlarged and included in 
John Gassner’s Producing the Play in 1941), there 
have been other fine books on this technical sub- 
ject. I know of no better, more lucidly written 
better illustrated book of its kind in English end 


Books in Brief 


The Automobile Graveyard and The Two Execu- 
tioners by Fernando Arrabal, translated by Rich- 
ard Howard. The complete texts of two plays by a 
young Spanish playwright living in Paris. The 
Automobile Graveyard is a full-length play in two 
acts; the other, a one-acter. (Grove, cloth $3.50, 
paper, $1.75). 

The Ballet Annual, edited by Arnold L. Haskell 
The fourteenth issue of this yearbook includes a 
discussion between the editor and Mary Clarke on 
ballet of today; fourteen articles by dance authori- 
ties including Nadia Nerina, Emily Coleman, P. W. 
Manchester and Arthur Todd; and a check list of 
new ballet productions throughout the world, com- 
piled by John Percival. With ninety-eight photo- 
graphs. (Macmillan, 160 pp., $6) 

Belafonte by Arnold Shaw. A biography that traces 
Belafonte’s career from his professional start as a 
singer of popular material to his present position 
as an outstanding artist. (Chilton, 338 pp., $3.50) 
The House of Rosmer by Brian J. Burton. The text 
of a new, three-act English version of Ibsen's 
Rosmersholm. (Samuel French, $2.50) 


photo credits 

Pages 7, 9, 61 (top, right), Friedman- 
Abeles——page 15 (bottom), Ernest 
Yabba——page 17 (right), Alix Jeffry 
-page 20, Edward D. Hipple——pages 
21, 22, W hitestone——pages 31, 37, 43, 
S. Elliott——page 52 (top), Puerto Rico 
News Service—page 53 (top, left), 53 
(right), Dwaine Smith——page 53 ( bot- 
tom), Graphic Industries——page 56 
(top, right), Mark T. Mulvaney——page 
57, Milwaukee Journal, @ page 60, 
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festivals: U.S.A, and Canada 


OO 


[continued from page 61 


directed by Jack Landau, opens thereafter the 
three works in repertory 


Florida 

Daytona Beach (June 12-18)—First Annual Thea- 
tre Festival, Daytona Beach Little Theatre. Spon- 
sored by the Florida Theatre Conference. Seven 
plays, a different one each night, to be selected 
from entries presented by members of the confer- 


ence 


ilinois 

Evanston (June 30-July 27)—Northwestern Drama 
Festival, Northwestern University. E. E. Cum- 
mings’ ‘‘him directed by Robert Schneideman, 
beginning June 30; Arthur Miller's ‘‘Death of a 
Salesman,"’ directed by John Van Meter, beginning 
July 1; Thornton Wilder's ‘‘The Matchmaker,” 
directed by Jack Clay, beginning July 2; thereafter 
in repertory. A children’s play, directed by Rita 


Criste, July 16, 17, 23, 24, matinées 


Kentucky 
Ashland (June 12)—-American Folk Song Festival, 
thirtieth year. Native and foreign ballads 


Massachusetts 
Boston (June 3-19)—-Boston Arts Festival, Boston 
Public Garden 

Drama: ‘‘The Prodigal’’ by Jack Richardson, June 
3, 4, 6, 7 (Charles Playhouse) 

Opera: ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
City Opera, June 16-18. 

Ballet: André Egievsky, Melissa Hayden and Ed- 
ward Villella in a new work, June 9-12 

Concerts and folk dancing 

Lee (June 28-Sept. 3) 


New York 


Jacob's Pillow Dance Festi- 
val. Indrani and company of dancers and musicians 
from India, July 12-16; Les Grands Ballets Cana- 
diens of Montreal, July 18-23; Washington Ballet 
with Frederic Franklin, Istvan Rabovsky and Patri- 
cia Wilde, July 25-30. New work created by the 
Dutch choreographer Nel Roos: Myra Kinch and 
company, and Carola Goya and Matteo in new 
works 

Lenox (July 6-Aug. 14) Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood 

Opera: Scenes from operas, July 20, 25; world 
premiére of ‘‘Port Town’’ by Jan Meyerowitz, Aug 
4; Ravel's ‘‘L’Heure Espagnole Aug. 11 
Concerts, chamber music 


Minnesota 
Duluth (Aug. 6)—Folk Festival, Leif Erikson 
Park. Folk music and dancing 


New York 

Bear Mountain (July 7-Aug. 7)—Empire State 
Music Festival, Anthony Wayne Recreation Area, 
Harriman State Park 

Opera: ‘‘Peter Ibbetson,"’ July 7, 9, 10; ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly,’’ July 8, 31; Janacek’s ‘‘Katya Kabano- 
va,’’ July 22 (American premiére), 30; ‘‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville,"’ July 24, Aug. 5; Pizzetti's ‘‘Murder 
in the Cathedral,’’ July 29 

Ballet: New York City Ballet, July 14-20 

Symphony concerts 

Chautauqua (July 3-Aug. 28)—-Chautauqua Festi- 
val 

Drama: Cleveland Play House in ‘‘The Spider's 
Web,’’ July 7, 8; “‘Pygmalion,’’ July 13, 16; 
‘*Third Best Sport,’’ July 21, 23; ‘‘Electra,’’ July 
28, 30; **The Gazebo,’’ Aug. 4, 6; “‘A Comedy of 
Errors,’’ Aug. 11, 13; ‘‘Say, Darling,’’ Aug. 18, 20 
Opera: ‘‘Cosi fan tutte,’’ July 15, 18; ‘‘La Travia- 
ta,’’ July 22, 25; ‘‘The Barber of Seville,’’ July 
29, Aug. 1; ‘‘La Bohéme, Aug. 5, 8; ‘‘The Ballad 
of Baby Doe,"’ Aug. 12, 15; ‘‘Carousel,’’ Aug. 19, 
20, 22 

General director: John Daggett Howell. 

New York (June 29-Sept. 3)—-New York Shakes- 
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peare Festival, Central Park, Belvedere site. 
‘King Henry V,"’ directed by Joseph Papp, June 
29-July 16; ‘‘Measure for Measure,"’ directed by 
Alan Schneider, July 24-Aug. 10; ‘‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’’ with Colleen Dewhurst and J. D 


Cannon, directed by Gerald Freedman, Aug. 18- 
Sept. 3. 


North Carolina 


Asheville (Aug. 4-6)—-Mountain Dance and Folk 
Festival. Dances, ballad singers and musical pro- 


grams. Bascom Lamar Lunsford, founder and di- 
rector 


Oregon 

Ashiand ‘July 25-Sept. 3)—-Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival. ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ beginning 
July 25; *‘Julius Caesar,'’ beginning July 26; ‘‘The 
Tempest,’’ beginning July 27 Richard II,’’ begin- 

ning July 28; thereafter in repertory. Webster's 
The Duchess of Malfi,"” Aug. 22, 31. Perform- 


ances outdoors. Director: Angus L. Bowmer 


Rhode Island 


Newport (June 24-26 
body Park 


Folk Music Festival, Free- 


(June 30-July 4)--Newport Jazz Festival, Freebody 
Park 


Both directed and produced by George Wein 


Vermont 

Burlington (Aug. 1-28)—-Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival, University of Vermont Arena Theatre. 
‘The Taming of the Shrew beginning Aug. 1 
**Macbeth,’’ beginning Aug. 2; ‘‘Henry IV, Part 
1,’’ beginning Aug. 3; thereafter in repertory 

Virginia 

Richmond (June 29-Aug. 9)—Festival of Arts. 
Drama: The Shakespeare Players in ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ Aug. 5, 7. 

Plays for Children: ‘‘The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker,’’ July 12; ‘‘The Professor and the Pixies,’’ 

July 19; ‘‘Greensleeves’ Magic,’ July 26; ‘‘Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater,’’ Aug. 2; ‘‘The Land of the 
Dragon,’ Aug. 9 

Opera: Richmond Opera Group in Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley’’ and Mark Bucci’s ‘‘Sweet 
Betsy from Pike July 31 

Ballet: ‘‘Peter and the Wolf’’ and divertissements, 

July 1 


Carillon orchestra, popular music, folk dances 


Canada 


Stratford (June 27-Sept. 17)—Stratford Festival 
Festival Theatre: ‘‘King John,’’ with Julie Harris, 
Christopher Plummer and Douglas Rain, directed 
by Douglas Seale, beginning June 27; ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,’’ with Kate Reid, Leo 
Ciceri and Tony Van Bridge, directed by Douglas 
Campbell, beginning June 28 Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
with Julie Harris, Bruno Gerussi and Christopher 
Plummer, directed by Michael Langham, begin- 
ning June 29; thereafter in repertory 

Avon Theatre: *‘H.M.S. Pinafore staged by 
Tyrone Guthrie, July 15-Aug. 6; two plays by 
Canadians, ‘‘The Teacher’’ by John Gray and 
*‘Blind Man's Buff’’ by Fred Euringer, Aug. 16, 17. 
19, 20 

Shakespeare seminar, July 17-22; symphony con- 
certs, film festival 

Vancouver (July 22-Aug. 16)—-International Festi- 
val. 

Drama: Hal Holbrook in ‘‘Mark Twain Tonight!,’’ 
July 23, 25-29; ‘‘The Deadly Game,”’ dramatized 
by James Yaffe from Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s 
novel ‘‘Traps,’’ Aug. 3-13 
Opera: ‘‘Madama Butterfly,"’ directed by Nathaniel 
Merrill, with Teresa Stratas, July 22, 26, 28, Aug. 
3, 5; Britten's ‘‘Noye’s Fludde,’’ July 30, Aug 
2, 4, 5, 9, 10-12; the Peking Opera in its first North 
American appearance, Aug. 10-13 

Ballet: Jerome Robbins’ ‘‘Ballets: U.S.A.,’’ Aug. 
1-4, 6. 


Symphony concerts, recitals, film festival 
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letters: 


Dear Sir: 

May I congratulate you for your good taste in 
choosing the plays to be published? I am read- 
ing now The Rope Dancers. Your articles, crit- 
ics and general information are very, very in- 
teresting indeed. 

Pedro Garcia-Bravo, Monterrey, Mexico 


May I express the hope that we are going to 
have some reasonably good plays in Theatre 
Arts some time soon? The issue of March, 
1959, with an opera, was splendid, A play like 
Sunrise at Campobello or even the libretto of 
West Side Story are items with some content 
and style to them. But there is so much trash 
The Rope Dancers, The Potting Shed, 
Auntie Mame, Romanoff and Juliet, and the 
latest, J.B. (I suppose someone may object 
that J.B. is deadly serious, and hence not to be 
listed as trash. In any case I would not deny it 
is “deadly” enough!) It seems clear that this 
is a vacuous year on Broadway. But surely if 
Broadway is vacant, there are some sane and 
pertinent plays being written elsewhere that 
you could give to poor readers. I know this 
may be a sort of “payola age,” and also an age 
of confusion. But surely most of the recent 
plays appearing in Theatre Arts are not the 
best available among current productions. If 
they are, Western culture will hardly need any 
H-bombs or biological war to finish it off. It 
will just expire for lack of anything intelli- 
gible to communicate, or any literary style in 
which to communicate it. 
Ann Hubbell, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
[As the current issue and the one preceding it 
indicate, this magazine has never hesitated in 
looking beyond Broadway for playscripts. We 
invite the reactions of all our readers on the 
choice of scripts.—Ed.] 


A mille grazie for the wonderful opera issue, 
which I look forward to each season. I am es- 
pecially sending my biggest “thank you” for 
this year’s March issue containing five bellis- 
sima studies of my Renata Tebaldi. 

Shirley Dobson, Manchester. Connecticut 


I received my April copy of what was once a 
very fine magazine. What's happened to it? 
Sixty per cent of the contents was taken up 
with gold-leaf borders and black-ink nothing- 
ness. You had a good thing going for a few 
vears. Now what happened? Who gives a damn 
about theatre in Italy, Spain and Timbuktu? 
Give us good American theatre news like you 
started to do a couple of years ago. 

Mack Collins, Lansing, Michigan 


I wish to congratulate you on the new make-up 
and typography, as well as on the added fea- 
tures. 

Max L. Berges, North Hollywood, California 


I have watched the section on play reviews 
dwindle from a complete account of every play 
on Broadway to what now amounts to a mere 
squib on the most notable, be it success or 
flop. Theatre Arts is collected by most actors 


and all playhouses, and a copy is on file in 
every major library in the country. It becomes 
the bible for reference on plays. In a few 
months the information in Theatre Arts be- 
comes history, and those living outside of New 
York who do not have access to New York pa- 
pers have only back numbers of the magazine 
to which they can refer. Every group looking 
for a play to put on would like to know: Who 
wrote it? Who played in it? What did the 
critics say? What is the main theme? How 
long did it run? I know that I am joined by a 
great many of your subscribers in hoping that 
you will present more detail on the plays and 
more criticism. I would also like to see a list- 
ing of the shows that closed, and the number 
of performances. 

Drew Kloman, Beaver, Pennsylvania 


I would like to take this opportunity to tell you 
how much I think Theatre Arts has improved 
in the past eight months. I particularly en- 
joyed the splendid article “A Journey to Our 
Minds” in the March issue. Let’s have more 
like it. 

Sidney Sheldon, New York, New York 


Next fall La Voz, a magazine for students and 
teachers of Spanish, will begin the publication 
of a bibliography of Spanish plays that have 
been translated into English. The bibliography 
will cover all periods of the Spanish drama. 
Anyone with a translation of a Spanish-lan- 
guage play is urged to notify Robert O’Brien, 
Las Americas Publishing Co., 249 West 13th 
Street, New York 11, New York. Please in 
clude the name of the author, date of play, 
translator's name, title of translation, date of 
translation, and the place where the transla- 
tion is on deposit. If the manuscript has not 
been deposited in a college or public library, 
please include the address of the translator. 
Robert O'Brien, New York, New York 


It would seem that the cause of death of Wil- 
liam Inge’s A Loss of Roses depends on what 
part of the country the author happens to be 
in at the time he is interviewed. When Theatre 
Arts’ jack Balch, in the February issue, asked 
what or who was to blame for the play’s fail- 
ure, Inge said the trouble came about when 
one actress's disk slipped, and a second actress 
tampered with the lines of his play. Then a 
few weeks later in Hollywood, when asked what 
went wrong with A Loss of Roses, Inge said 
thai the play went wrong when he allowed a 
movie director [Daniel Mann] to work with it. 
In conclusion, Inge took a swing at the critics 
with these words: “Instead of having their re- 
spect, I was treated as if I had spit on the 
floor.” The irony of this remark is that Wil 
liam (Funny Feet) Inge did worse than spit 
on the floor; he spit in the playgoer’s eye. 
When a playwright is so hard up for a plot 
that he must contrive to show a mother lusting 
after her own son, he’s no playwright; he’s just 
another “wastelander,” as Oscar Hammerstein 
so aptly describes this sick, sick school of 
(ugh) playwriting. ' 

Sid Dawe, Bakersfield, California 
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£223. THE CONNECTION 


By Jack Gelber. “The most exciting new American play 
that off-Broadway has produced since the war.” — KEN- 
NETH TYNAN, The New Yorker. “The most original piece 
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